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Cottonseed Fertilizer Below Normal 


Bi 
A ig Crop : According to the recent report of 


the Connecticut experiment station 


° the amount of nitrogen in nitrate of 

A Good Market soda sold in the state the past season 
ranged from 15 to 15.76%. Much of 

the difference may be due to absorp- 
tion of water by the nitrate. For ex- 


, ample, a bag of nitrate of soda weigh- 
In these times of ing 208 pounds may contain when Do Not Sleep 
: . : sold 15.56%, or 31.3 pounds nitrogen. 2 
high prices and big de- If in tramatt and storage it gathers Another Night 


mand, the farmer who six pounds moisture, it will contain | Until yowhave written for our catalog that shows 
but 15.2% nitrogen, but the total line engines of every kind, engines that can 


has anything to sell quantity of nitrogen of the bag will aateae “ag Rg There ah cnpins fn tims 


will have no trouble in remain the same as before, 31.3 | catalog that you ought to have working right on 


sellin it A ood mar pounds. . your aren pee, = Apia — FA hey have 
> g ae g = The retail price of nitrate of soda and special ferule bonetadaye De 4 Hight mn 
ket 1S waiting forevery- the past season was $50 per ton, 
thin he can raise which would make nitrogen cost 15.9 | Ae WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 
4 . > : to 16.7 cents a pound. The station | 187 Liberty St., New York City 
Parcels Post will help, learned that the price charged by 


different agents for the same stock 
and the effort that is being made to regu- varied greatly. While nitrogen in ni- $10, 000 Backss 
late the commission business and to better trate bought in small ‘lots of agents | ff au sornanie food saw, Quarantesd 1 sear-aoney 
os 5 ~ € ’ 
transportation facilities. There never was oar tome dei te ee tae tay. Youcan enly earn bigacay wise 
a brighter prospect of a larger share of for cash by farmers and farmers’ GERTLER & 008 
the consumer’s dollar than 1913 offers to ag 3 yh he se Roe go Kinds of neighbors’ lum- 
every farmer who has the crop and the meal used for fertilizer was analyzed 8 A 4 
quality by the station, samples representing gy * 
° 6500 tons, valued at more than $200,- paw to which ripping table can be 
‘ints a i 000. In explanation Director Jenkins  -S eae 
; A good fertilizer is a very essential says: “The highest price paid was Ser 6. belcvilie Pe, 
‘ e : : ‘ $35 for high-grade meal, the lowest " 
aid toa big crop of best quality. $26.50, for low grade, with an aver- 
age of $31.20. The per cent of nitro- 
7 ‘ , .: gen ranged from 7.6 to 4.87, the aver- 
bat rg ae live, we oan reach bse with age being 6.58%, slightly lower than 
the rig t ferti izer, the right service, and the a year ago. The cost of nitrogen in U4 
right price. Write today for copy of ‘‘ Plant cottonseed meal ranged from 23.5 / , mm woodand save 
Food,’’ a practical hand book on fertility. No down to 17.4 cents, with an average . ean, time, coal 
advertising in it; sent without cost, while this of 20 cents per pound. These calcu- x  andmoney; 
editi lest lations do not include the undecor- . your neigh- 
ition Jasts. ticated and very imperfectly decorti- -«\8 [F bors and 
‘ * ’ cated samples. -" ~ ; 
_ Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. “The meal sold ta Genhectiott this SP 05 10$15aDAY 
Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to year has been lower grade than ever , 
sell our fertilizers as well as use them. Ask for before. All of it has been sold for P 
with an APPLETON WOOD SAW 


cits what it was not; that is, it has con- 
_ agency proposition. tained far less nitrogen than was ~siaslonary or mounted wees 
. . . a - claimed. Of 138 samples shipped by gasoline engine, makin = bed 
The American Agricultural Chemical Co. one concern, 44% were below guar-| | Portable Wood-Sawing Rig 
; antee. Of S86 shipped by another, 16% Rigid frame, lathe-turned arbor, running 


Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. were below guarantee, of 19 by an- in self adjusting, non-heating, dust-proof 
boxes makes our saw frames simple, 


i Cleveland other 29% were below guarantee.” strong. safe and succes 
/ABZB Zod, Natt Bask Bldg., Cincinnati, 130 Lewin Street. Balle SS ee ee ig also make the famous 
- 1016 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 93 State Street, Boston, phoric acid, basic slag is coming into FRICTION-DRIVE DRAG SAW 
more prominence. This carries 17 sat fay nn > The Rega 
ee to 19% phosphoric acid and 35 to 50% “ 
— lime. Concerning Connecticut sales, APPLETON MFG: ae 
Director Jenkins says: “The mechani- 652 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
cal condition of ail the samples is 
very satisfactory and quite unifcrm. 


About 60% by weight is finer than a S&T ‘ PUMPYQUEF 
phoric acid ranges from 16.6 to 19.8, ‘ 
with an average of 17.5. The retail Sy J NOTHING 


cost of phosphoric acid in basic slag : ! WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 


ee Mia : i ns : ec WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
'@) °4[e4| NAL AN D oe a poe gt Eto Figen a F Get « Big, Heavy, Powerful, 
: = =] - Light Roamng Deable Geared 

[G Et N U I N E. mixed carlots as low as 3.6 to 43 ” 


~~ l cents. 
es ees ‘a |" Other conditions being equal, fine 
, tankage is preferable to coarse, and Hi Se yt ney 
3 WAYS oe thefe should be no difficulty in mak- i We also bud Idea! Feed 
| ing more than half of it in fine con- ; ‘ Milis, Pump Jacks, send 
Wires — dition. i ae —— re poem 15 fan \ Engi Eosiiege 
phoric ac n tankage is 3.75 cen es Cuttrs 

M Heavier Galvanizing — a pound, making the nitrogen cost 17 
ore Durable,Flexi ie Weave. to 20 cents 2 pound. Farmers have 
bought tankage in carlots or mixed 
lots delivered at prices which brought 
the cost of nitrogen down as low as 

12.4 cents a pound.” 

High Cost Fertilizers—We are now 
using all the organic manures avail- 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE pagel Carries Se Peirea e able within shipping distance of this 

admits air to the soil, Ii district. Sheep manure costs 9 cents 

t Wealsc per cubic foot. All kinds of stable 
Tope Encaustic Ridewals Tiler Write manure cost 4 cents per foot deliv- 
ve. dikany, 561, | cred and spread in the orange and 

lemon groves, and it takes at least 
10 feet to the tree to amount to any- 


This i thing. Most of what we get here 

“CASH TALKS” salesman comes freuen Los Angeles or the larg- 

. er coast towns, and is being deliv- 

The Fertilizer Materials Supply Ce. ered the year around. In addition to 
kines the organic fertilizers we use large 
. FERTILIZER MATERIALS "% 2 oe quantities of commercial fertilizers— 
ahee Sete Fertilisers for general pur a dried blood, bone meal, and nitrate 


Special Mixtures of any grade made up to of soda, tankage and various brands 
order, under buyer’s supervision of manufactured complete goods.— 


[F. M. Reed. Riverside County, Cal. 
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80 Wall Street, New York "Phone 3958 John 
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It Is Folly for me to farm wet 
lands. I do not know how, but after 


I drain them you ought to see the 

i o4 ° crops grow. For me, lime gives such 
eo wihital Fruit Trees — oe - proportion to its cost 
that administer it freely. Fertiliz- 
Roots Fresh from the Soil § | ers, too, make the greatest show on al INCHES HIGH 
. |} the poorest farms. If they give a Farm, Poultry and 
| profit, why not use them freely? If Lawn Fencing direct 
; one ton an _acre gives more clear from at save-the [CENTS 
| profit than 200 pounds an acre, let us cue OurlA ROD 

* _P. | find it_out and use the larger quan- ge Catalog is free. 

“Mention A A When You Write” | tity.—[H. Robers, New Jersey. BITSELMAN BRO. Box 203 Muncie, tnd 
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Apple Orchard with Fillers Pays Handsomely 


Peaches and Early Apples Used as Fillers---Orchard Given Scientific Pruning, Cultivation, Etc--Peach Trees Cut 
Out After Seventh Year--More Than Four Thousand Dollars Realized from These Trees Before Being 
Removed--Thinning Is Practiced--By John L. Heatwole of Rockingham County, Virginia 


N THE Virginia fruit growers’ 

association, with headquarters in 

Stanton, are a number of growers 

whose orchards began yielding 
dividends in their sixth year. One of the 
most successful growers in the association 
is D. N. Washington of Harrisonburg, Va. 
As his methods are interesting and instruc- 
tive and to a great extent original, I shall 
relate the growth and success of his orchard 
of 1200 trees. 

The orchard _lies on the northern and 
southern slopes of a hill, slightly elevated 
above the surrounding country, whose. alti- 
tude is between 2000 and 2500 feet. The 
trees are planted in a black gravelly soil 
underlaid with a red clay subsoil. The holes 
were dug 20 inches square and 10 inches 
deep. The soil and subsoil were kept sep- 
arate. A long-bladed pick was then used to 
loosen the subsoil in the holes, this subsoil 
not being removed. 

The roots were trimmed so as not to be 
eramped in the hole. They were then cov- 
ered with 1% ipches of soil and over this was 
thrown a quart of raw bone meal. This 
gave the trees great rapidity of growth. The 
holes were then filled, the soil being well 
packed. The orchard is of spring setting. 
About 2%%, or 30 trees, failed to grow. A 
favorable fall season is preferable to spring 
for planting trees. Another of Mr Washing- 
ton’s orchards consisting of 500 trees was 
planted in the fall without the loss of a 
single tree. 

The trees were so headed that the trunks 
are from 3 to 4 feet high. They are 36 feet 
apart, and there are 36 regular trees to the 
acre. Besides the regulars there are 36 


fillers, or in all 72 trees to the acre. The 
fillers are planted in the squares of the reg- 
ulars, and are 36 feet from each other, while 
from the regulars they are % feet. Between 
each apple tree was planted a peach tree, 
these being 18 feet from any tree. This 
arrangement can best be explained by a dia- 
gram: R, regulars; F, fillers; and P, peach 
trees. The nearness of the peach trees to the 
apple trees was not a detriment to the 
orchard, for the peach trees were removed 
after the seventh year. 

The total dividends of the peach crops were 
between $4000 and $5000. The fillers will not 
be removed until their branches come almost 
in contact with the regulars. The orchard 
is in its ninth year and it will be at least five 
years yet before the fillers need to be removed. 
With the fillers removed the regulars still 
form a perfect orchard. Thus by the fillers 
the dividend from the orchard for the first 14 
years will be exactly double what it would 
otherwise havé been. 


Spraying Begun Third Year 


Spraying was begun in the third year, and 
since the trees have been sprayed three times 
annually. The first spraying is for scale. A 
solution of lime and sulphur is used for this, 
and is done during late winter or early in 
the spring. A time is chosen when the solu- 
tion will not freeze on the trees. The second 
and third spraying is for codling moth, There 
are two broods of the moth. The first brood 
enters the apple. through the blossom end, 
the second through the cheek. The spraying 
for the first brood is done within 10 days 
after the bloom drops, as the calyx closes 
after this time, inclosing the first brood and 


‘work, 


subjecting the apple to their ravages. For 
the second brood the spraying is done 
three weeks after spraying for the first. 
This orchard is cultivated -from six to 
nine times a year. The turn plow was not 
used after the third year, for it injures the 
roots. The first year corn was grown, the 
second cowpeas, the third corn again and 
since then cowpeas and crimson clover alter- 
nately until last year, when saplin clover was 
grown. This will be mown next year and 
used as a mulch around the trees to retain 
the moisture. The roots of the cowpeas and 
the crimson clover were disked into the 
ground with an extension disk harrow. When 
practicable a spring-tooth harrow is used 
between the rows. 


Sunshine Important 


The cultivated orchard has this one dis- 
advantage: The apples do not color as read- 
ily as those of an uncultivated orchard, but 
this disadvantage is cvercome by leaving the 
fruit on the trees until cool nights, The 
trees were pruned lightly before they began 
bearing, since then the pruning has been 
fairly heavy. The aim is to give the sunshine 
free access to. the interior of the tree. This 
is done twice a year. The first and real prun- 
ing is done in the spring, and the water 
sprouts are taken off in July. The center 
shaft is left if the branches have a tendengy 
to spread out. Otherwise it is removed. A 
good lead paint is used where all limbs over 
% inch have been removed. The fruit is 
thinned by hand. * Ladders are used in this 
All defective fruit is removed. The 
aim ts to leave as nearly as possible a space 

{To Page 37.] 
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This variety of apple is a recent tntroduction from Hungary. 


Samples of the New Hungarian Apple, the Bosman 


It is not generally grown in America. 


In faet, outside of experiment 


station grounds it has not been fruited at all. The government experiment station at Washington, D C, has a few specimens and there are 
a few specimens growing in the Missouri experiment grounds.- It ig said to be rather poor in texture with a flavor that is not high. For 
the interior of the United States it gives but little promise, as it does not seem to adapt itself readily to this climate. It is a yellow skinned, 
early autumn apple, belonging to the sweets. Men who have had experience with it here state that it has not been tested long enough to 
justify an opinion as to its future in this country, but most of them do not regard it very highly. 
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THE 1913 ICE CROP 
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January Harvest in Northern Latitudes 


Ice Houses Easily and Cheaply Made---Any Farmer Can Have One Within the Period of a Week--When to Cut Ice--- 
Best Tools for Handling--Sawdust or Chaff for Packing Proves Effective--Put Up Ice During Cold, 
Snappy Weather for ‘Best Results--Timely Hints by R. L. Hill of Missouri 


N putting up ice on the farm, the 
@ first thing to be thought of is, of 
course, the ice house. Here, the 
means of the farmer and the 
amount he is prepared to appropriate for the 
purpose must control. Ice has been kept fairly 
well by merely piling it in a protected way on 
a bedding of straw a foot or more thick, 
rails being first laid down to keep the straw 
from the ground and to afford drainage, and 
then after the ice was carefully piled, a fence 
was built around it 18 inches away, the space 
between the ice and the fence being firmly 
packed with straw and a straw covering 
placed over it. In a shaded, protected place, 
with rapid, natural drainage, this simple 
method would keep ice very well until late 
summer, although there is, of course, a good 
deal of waste. 
Something better than the above is advis- 
able, however. The structure of the good ice 
house could be of any suitable size to meet 


An Interior Ice House 


the requirements. The walls should be hol- 
low, which may be packed with sawdust, 
chaff, spent tan bark, cr other suitable non- 
conducting material, taking care that the 
packing is perfectly dry. The foundation 
should be of some nonconducting material, 
rom a foot to 18 inches thick, laid upon a 
floor in which provision for drainage should 
be made. 

The roof should@ also be made hollow, 
which may be covered with shingles or boards 
that break joints, and if* painted, should be 
of some light color, avoiding the use of pitch, 
tin, iron or other form of roof that absorbs 
heat. The ice should be piled away from the 
walls, the space being filled with chaff, cut 
straw or such other packing material as may 
be available. Provision should be made for 
a ventilator, to be kept open in clear, dry 
weather to permit evaporation of moisture, 
and closed when the atmosphere is humid. 
A door, similar to the extension attached to 
a barn for a hayfork, should be placed in the 
gable to put in and take out ice with the 
least possible exertion. : 

Some Cheap Ice Houses 

Probably the most familiar form of ice 
house is the old ice pit. The same essentials, 
except the hollow walls, are found in the 
ice pit as in the house described in the fore- 
going paragraph. Often this ice pit is mod- 
ified by having the walls extend no higher 
than the surface of the ground and providing 
for it a separable roof which is taken off 
when the pit is to be fill@d, the ice being 
removed through a door in the gable of the 
roof by means of a pulley. In making a 
pit of this plan, however, it is very essential 
that the site be carefully selected, with good 
drainage at the bottom ard also on the sur- 
face away from the eaves of the roof. 

As it is not uncommon to find a place for 
the silo in the barn, so an ice house is often 
built under the same roof. The walls need 
not be double, but they should be close and 
without cracks, and the packing between 
them and the ice should be of ample thickness. 

The size of the ice house will depend on the 
amount intended to put up and the care 
given the work, for more room must be pro- 
vided if large waste is anticipated than if 


there is to be less. The standard size of a 
cake of ice is 22x22 incheg, and if the size 
of the cake is determined beforehand, the 
house can be laid out accordingly. A cubie 
foot of ordinary ice will weigh about 57 
pounds, or say 5% pounds less than a cubic 
foot of water. Thirty-six cubic feet of space 
would, therefore, contain a ton of ice pro- 
vided it were frozen solid without any crev- 
ices. As this is impossible, however, allow- 
ance must be made. It is usual to count 
about 50 cubic feet of space to the ton, after 
making allowance for the packing between 
the ice and the walls. Ten feet square in 
the clear on the inside of the house would 
therefore afford room for two tons of ice to 
each foot in hight, provided the blocks were 
cut reasonably true, so that the loss of space 
in packing would not be great, and provided 
the packing was done under conditions caus- 
ing only moderate waste after storage. 


Tools for Handling Ice 


In storing commercial ice a large number 
of tools and conveniences are uséd to facili- 
tate and cheapen the work that cannot be 
economically provided by the farmer who has 
only a small quantity to put up. Some con- 
veniences of the homemade kind, chiefly, will, 
however, be a help. A couple of skids, made 
at home, will be found advantageous, both at 
the pond for taking the blocks of ice out of 
the water and loading them on the sled, and 
at the ice house for putting into the house. 

A pair of ice tongs and ice hooks are also 
very necessary, for the blocks cf ice will be 
found very hard and very cold to handle 
without something of the kind. The ice tongs 
will also be useful during the summer for 
taking the cakes out-of storage, and if in 
filling the ice house a hoist is used instead of 
skids, a short piece of chain attached to the 
eyes of the handles of the tongs will trans- 
form them into hoisting tongs, which will 
close tightly on the ice when the lifting 
power is applied to the center of the chain. 
Another useful tool, which can be made at 
home, one which every farmer should have, 
whether or not he puts up ice, is the scraper. 


- The scraping board can be any length, and 


many farmers have boards of varying lengths, 

















Ice Properly Paeked 


which they use to serape the walks, drives, 
ice, ete. An iron‘ facing for the scraping 
edge will make the tool more durable. 

The ice should go into storage in dry, 
frosty weather, as it then keeps much better. 
Thirty-six square feet of surface will .make 
a ton when the ice is a foot thick, although, 
of course, some allowance must be made for 
waste. The cutting of the blocks, when only 
a small quantity is to be cut, is usually done 
with a large saw, like an exaggerated hand 
saw in form. It is slow work as compared 
with the ice plow used by commercial ice men, 
and as the plow costs but a few dollars, it 


would be well to think of getting one, espe- 
cially if several farmers who are going to put 
up ice can club together. Where this is done, 
too, they can get other tools that will facili- 
tate the work, and can exchange work as in 
threshing, and thus make the more whole- 
sale operation go faster. It is a good plan 
for one farmer to purchase an ice plow and 
rent it to his neighbors, aad if the season is 
favorable the income from rent will more 
than offset the expense of purchase. 


Store Carefully 


After the ice is cut, be very careful in its 
storage. Begin by carefully covering the floor 
with about 12 to 14 inches of sawdust, and 
then put in a layer of cakes of ice, placing 
the cakes on edge and as close together as 
possible. Don’t make the mistake of trying 
to put in too much ice and get the cakes too 


Ice House Ventilators 


A, dead air spaces in walls; }b, earth floor; 
e, drain; d, dead space in roof; e, space between 
wall and ice to be filled with sawdust or chaff; 
f, ventilator on roof. 


close to the inside walls, but keep the ice 
some 12 to 15 inches from the inside walls 
all around. Fill all the space with sawdust, 
tamping it down well. After all the ice ig 
in, cover it over with 1% feet or more of 
sawdust. This packing is an important item 
and should receive the greatest of attention, 
for thorough packing keeps the air from com- 
ing in contact with the ice at any point and 
saves the reduction of the finest ice to slush 
and water, which gradually melts the ice and 
causes a great loss. When the ice is taken 
out, begin at one Of the upper corners and 
remove the sawdust. It may be necessary to 
saw down to the depth desired, if the ice has 
kept well, and then separate the cakes with 
@ wedge. After the ice required is removed, 
cover over the surface thoroughly to prevent 
the air coming in contact with the ice. 


Best Crop on the Farm—tThe boys and girls 
of the farm interested in farm life and agri- 
culture mean more to the country than profit- 
able crops of wheat, oats and live stock. If 
the young people are interested in farm life, 
it means they will take charge of the work 
of the farm and become useful and valuable 
citizens. They have no desire to move to 
town and lose themselves in the city. They 
recognize the beautiful side as well as the 
profitable side of farm life. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to the boys and girls. 
They should be made partners with mother 
and father, and their every question relative 
to plant and animal life answered. In this 
way they will see deeper than the surface, 
and will take pride in the work they are 
doing.—[H. F. Patterson, South Dakota. 


Enter the Race for running your own busi- 
ness and you’ll.be so busy you can’t attend 
to other people’s affairs. 


Barley, especially the bald variety, has been 
used very successfully in connection with 
alfalfa and clover in finishing steers 
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APPLE ORCHARD WITH FILLERS PAY 


« [From Page 35.] 

of 5 inches between each apple. The crop 
is sold at a uniform price and to the same 
dealer. No buyer is allowed to pick the 
apples, as very few can be relied upon for 
careful picking, and they may destroy a third 
or fourth of the next year’s crop if this is 
carelessly done. 

The bud that produces the bloom is two 
years in forming. It is generally located 
close to where the stem of the apple joins 
its spur. This spur is very brittle, and a 
ladder thrown care- 


some varieties as they came direct from the 
nursery in order to have them as checks. I 
may say at the outset that I am not in favor 
of the .top-working and have been forced to 
this conclusion by my own results. It may 
be that as time goes on I shall see reason 
to change my mind. We began in our north- 
ern orchard by planting trees in the spring, 
with the idea of budding in the fall. These 
trees were %-inch two-year-old buds. Gen- 
erally speaking, we had a very good stand 
and the grafts would make a growth of 2% 
to 4 feet that season. If it is necessary to 


little as possible; merely remove any injured 
roots. Prune the tops after the trees are 
set; dig a small hole and put the roots in, 
and insist on tthe soil being well packed, 
This is the most important thing in planting. 
If the tree has four limbs we do not touch 
it. I would not on any account cut back 
the ends of the branches. If it has five or 
six limbs I would take one or two off, leaving 
three or four. If possible, space these limbs 
6 inches apart. If the lowest begins 18 inches 
from the ground the highest would be nearly 
3 feet.” [In this connection, a method of 

setting young fruit 





lessly into the tree 
destroys quite a 
number of them. In- 
discreet pulling may 
also break quite a 
number of spurs. 
Several medium 
frosts on the fruit 
are an aid in picking, 
as then the apple 
separates from its 
stem more readily. 
There are six differ- 
ent varieties in the 
orchard: 450 York 
Imperials, 350 Black 
Mammoths, 150 
Ganos, 150 Ben Davis, 
75 Grimes Golden and 
25 Rhode Island 
Greenings. At six 
years of age the trees 
produced 400 barrels. 
The next year 900, 
followed by 1200 the 
eighth year and 1500 


the ninth. The 1912 
crop was sold to a 
Cincinnati firm for 





$1.50 a barrel. This 





trees, in the estab- 
lishment of a perma- 
nent orchard, is out- 
lined in a chart as 
printed on Page 40 
in this issue of 
American Agricul- 
turist.] 


Fatten Heifers 
Early—Heifer calves 
are very good for 
baby beef. They nat- 
urally take on fat 
and flesh, and if 
brought up to & mar- 
ketable condition by 
the time they are a 
year or a year and a 
half old they will 
fetch as good prices 
as steers of the same 
age. By turning heif- 
-ers off as baby beeves 
annoyance from the 
period of heat is les- 
sened. Otherwise, un- 
less spayed, heifers 
will fret and disturb 
the rest of the herd 








firm has already dis- 
posed of 600 barrels 
at double the price 
paid Mr Washington. 
The apples will be 
retailed by newsboys 
on the Cincinnati and 
Ohio railroad, between Cincinnati, 
Newport News, Va. 

Bearing on this great subject of establish- 
ing and maintaining orchards, Samuel Fraser, 
a northern authority, had this to say some 
time ago, before a meeting of the fruit grow- 
ers’ association of Adams county, Pa. “Our 
young orchards were planted four years ago. 
At that time I had the idea that the best 
thing to. do would be to top-work most of 
the trees to the varieties I intended to grow. 
I did not top-work everything, but planted 


Oo, and 


Officers of Washington Grange, Pennsylvania 


In 1911 this grange was organized with 20 charter members. It has grown to 70, and 
many applications in hand. One little feature of the work of this grange is an exchange. 
Any member having anything to sell like grain, fruit, stock, etc, makes same known to the 
reporting agent, and anyone wishing to buy makes known to the same officer. 
does good literary work, and has splendid social times. No one can estimate the good the 
grange movement has been to American agriculture. 


do any more top-working, I would prefer to 
do this in preference to any other. Person- 
ally, I would rather grow the trees from indi- 
viduals and take the time, rather than try 
to top-work. I think I can get a better 
head and save much trouble afterwards; 
for it is necessary to go over all these 
trees carefully, even today, to make sure 
that shoots are not coming out of the 
stock. All of this difficulty is avoided 
when the trunk is the same as the top. 
“In planting, I usually prune the roots as 


Long live the-grange! 


periodically, and not 
attain best develop- 
ment themselves. It 
follows that if many 
such heifers are in a 
herd, there will be 
continuous excite- 
ment and disturbance, which is bad for the 
entire bunch. It means that the heifers must 
be separated as they come in heat if the 
trouble is to be squarely faced; but it is a 
fact that few cattlemen do this. Ridding 
the herd of these open heifers at an early 
age as baby beeves seems to be a sensible 
and wise settlement of an annoying problem. 


This grange 


The Drained Orchard stands a far better 
chance to be profitable than the undrained 
one. Now is the time to figure on tiling. 








PETITION TO YOUR LEGISLATURE 


Asking It to Provide Farm Finance and Fiscal Reform for Your State 


We the undersigned, citizens of. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State of. 












in the county of. in 





said state, respectfully represent that many economic and social ills are due to the inefficiency of the present fiscal systems 
Its fullest reform calls for adequate action by the United States congress. But we believe that here in our own state the 
financial welfare of all the people will be aided if your honorable body enacts laws to accomplish the following purposes: 


1. Co-operative. State Banks for Personal Credits 


(a) Authorize the incorporation under state law 
of little co-operative people’s banks, for savings, 
loans, safe deposit and trust—institutions through 
which the humblest may be enabled to finance 
themselves through PERSONAL credits. 


2. Co-eperative State Land Banks 

(b) Authorize the incorporation under state law 
of co-operative land banks to issue bonds secured 
by mortgage on farms and homes, so as to make 
it. easy for tenants and others to own their own 
farms and homes through such use of REALTY 
credits at low cost. 

(ec) Permit the co-operative people’s banks, also 
other state banks, as well as the state itself and 
individuals, to deposit in the land reserve of such 
land mortgage banks. 

(d) Guard against the exploitation of this sys- 
tem by promoters for profit. Insure that it shall 
be run for the common good of investors in such 
land bonds and the owners of the mortgaged prop- 
erty, lenders and borrowers co-operating for 
mutual benefit. 

(e) Encourage the building and loan associa- 
tion in its noble efforts to aid wage earners to 


own their own homes, while providing rural and 
land banks to help farming. 
3. Begulate All Banking 
(f) Require any individual, association or cor- 
poration that does a banking business to incor- 


: porate under the banking laws of the state, and 


e subject to the same official supervision as all 
legitimate incorporated banking institutions. 

(gz) Pronibit the use of the word “banker,” or 
“bank,” by any person or concern that is_ not 
incorporated for banking purposes under the laws 
of this state or of the United States. 

(h) Properly regulate the issue and sale of all 
investment securities. 

(i) Require savings deposits to be safely in- 
vested within the state, and not permitted to flow 
into commercial risks or stock exchange specula- 
tion. Provide for mutual savings banks run in 
the suvle interest of devositors, 

(j) Abolish all so-called “private banks,” for as 
has been so well said, “banking is a public trust, 
not a private snap.” 

4 Land Titles Guarantee 

(k) -Godify, simplify and improve our land laws. 
Give us a method of title insurance and transfer 


that shall be perfect, cheap, simple—the Torrens 
system or something like it. Thus make r 
estate titles incontestable and safe without great 
expense to owners, borrowers or lenders, 


5. Justice in Taxation 


(1) Exempt from taxation mortgages . bearing 
not to exceed 5% interest, instead of making the 
land bear the double burden of a tax on frseit 
and also upon the mortgage. 

(m) Tax the property within this state of all 
corporations. Exempt the shares of corporations 
incorporated in this state, but tax the shares of 
other corporations. Thus encourage capital to in- 
vest within this state, while simplifying the 
state’s supervision of corporate interests. 


6. Insurance 


(n) Authorize our savings banks or other in- 
stitutions doing a non-commercial banking busi- 
ness, to conduct life insurance, annuities, etc, un- 
der the Massachusetts state system, or by _ the 
Wisconsin state method. Thus enable the people to 
provide at small cost against the proverbial 

rainy day.” Pi OVER 
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Big Incomes from Few Acres 
it. E. MORRISON, CAMDEN COUNTY, N 4 
peat taj 
‘ The growth of the suburban towns, 
the: dividing up of farm lands, and 
the . development of transportation 
facilities have made the change of 
farm methods imperative, to be suc- 
cessful. On the other hand this 
growth has increased the valuat‘on 
of real estate, which means increased 
taxes and rentals which added to in- 
crease cost of labor mean that old 
méthods will not meet the expenses 
teday, so that to make farming profi- 
table a change,is a necessity. 

The results obtained by one Penn- 
sylvania farmer who kept 40 of the 
best dairy cows to be found in the 
state on 40 acres, raising sufficient 
greén food, roughage and part of the 
grain had methods worthy of close 
study. In‘one vear I saw two tons 
of ‘rye cut green and carted to the 
cows. and the ground plowed and 
planted in corn. : After the last cul- 
tivation in July the ground was 
seeded in scarlet-top elover. Land 
planted in early potatoes, which were 
put into market at the early high 
prices, was seeded to millet and fod- 
der corn. Ground in clover and tim- 
othy cut from three to four tons an 
aere. The 40 cows made tons of ma- 
nure that furnished heavy coats of 
fertilizer for every crop and so en- 
riched the ground that each suc- 
ceeding year heavier crops were pro- 
duced. Grass and wheat ground 
were top-dressed during the. winter 
months with stable manure. 


Head that steel 


Cows Net $28 a 

This man raised calves from his 
best cows, which he frequently sold 
at a handsome price. He told me 
one ddy that for the year just ended 
that his cows netted him $28 a head. 
Usually only six to 10 head are kept 
on 40 acres. In addition. he kept 
about 300 laying hens, raising from 
406 to 600 each year, which. netted 
nearly $500. From all sources he av- 
eraged $2500 annually out of the pro- 
duction ot his 40-acre farm, upon 
which the taxes, interest, insurance, 
fences and repairs would be virtually 
the same, whether the income was 
$100 or $5000. 

A Chéster county (Pa) farmer, who 
has a first-class dairy of 30 cows, de- 
liverihg his milk to the consumer at 
8 cents a quart, told me at the Phila- 
delphia poultry show that he was 
combining cows and hens. He said 
that keeping 500 to 800 laying hens 
worked in very well as he had de- 
mand. from his milk consumers for 
all his poultry and eggs. In speak- 
ing of the cost of keeping hens, he 
said that free range from May 1 until 
October 15 cut down the cost’ consid- 
crably and the keep of a hen ranged 
from $1 to $1.21. He was not receiv- 
ing the prices that many do, but his 
hens netted: $1.25 to $1.50 a head a 
year from eggs alone. He had. an 
income of $1000 a .year from _ his 
laying: hens, He was at the poultry 
show,’ to learn, for his poultry had 


time the “white coal” 


and backed up by you to 
saved him when crops failed and cut 
the profits of his dairy, but he had 
never had both cows and hens go 
back on him the same year. Here is 
a point worthy of consideration by 
every farmer and a strong argu- 
ment in favor of more diversified 
farming. 

One Lancaster county (Pa) farm- 
er, who keeps one of the best dairies 
in the state, separates his milk, sells 
the cream to the local creamery and 
keeps the skim milk for the hogs, 
Separating the milk does not take as 
long as a trip to the creamery every 
day, so that from the skim milk 
and the apple orchard, where the 
hogs ranger he cleans up $1200 to 
$1500 a year. 


is 


Burns’ Knack of Getting Results 


One farmer in South Jersey said to 
me that new methods paid. This 
man owns a nice 80-acre farm, he 
had been a manufacturer and 
prided himself on his good 
farming—but he said, - am 
getting too old,” in telling about his 
farm. He had secured a Pennsylvania 
German named Burns to do his farm- 
ing. He says: “Burns runs a farm as 
we run the _ mills, He keeps cost 
cards and has figures to show the 
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Will He Stand for It ; 


White Coai Trust: “If we can only keep him still long enough to padlock 
collar around 

Did you read in American Agriculturist 
of the water power trust, and how it seeks to monopolize 
or hydro-electric 
The petition®o your legislature, printed in our last issue, should be signed 
prevent what 


FARMERS’ CAUSE American Agriculturist 


Telephone Companies Unite 


B, ® “LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 


“The trouble with the teléphone 
business is that farmers fasten a wire 
to fence posts or anything and it 
does the work,” said a local  in- 
spector for one of the large telephon: 
companies, . 

Just so! The rural phone lines 
accomplish what is required of them, 
and the farmers know it, s6 do: many 
of our village merchants and other 
active business men. The inference 
of slighted workmanship does not 
always apply to the rural telephone 
System. Three wires owned by one 
of the large companies and four rural 
company -wires pass by our house. 
The wires of the four rural lines are 
on substantial poles and the lines 
are kept in quite as good repair as 
those of the large company, One of 
the rural wires is a trunk line, the 
other three are heavily loaded with 
subscribers. If a share is at any 
time for sdle or’ rent it does not need 
advertising as someone is always 
Waiting to get a phone on the line. 
There are comparatively few phones 
on the older company’s lines in this 
vicinity. 

Until recently we have had free 
exchange through the Bell central 
stations of Oneonta, Norwich and 
other large near by towns, but the 
Bell company now refuses that privi- 
lege. Attempts have been made by 
that company to buy the interests 
of any or all of the rural companies 
in this locality. The latter compa- 
nies scent danger and ‘have become 
aroused to-make plans-for united ac- 
tion to prepare for such emergencies 
as may arise. At a meeting held re- 
cently in Sidney, an organization for 
mutual protection was formed, and 
an agreement made to submit all 
questions affecting any or all of the 
companies to a committee composed 
of one represertative from each 
company, and to abide by the decis- 
ions of that committee, - The agree- 
ment states that the object is to pre- 
vent any outside company from 
obtaining a foothold or in any way in- 
terfering with the independence of 
local companies, as to rates, sales, 
exchanges or other - business. 

By action of the delegates 19 farm- 
ers’ and independent companies 
from Delaware, Chénango and Otse- 
go counties are now united. Some 
of the companies are strong, having 
been formed by the consolidation of- 
many small single line companies. 
Other companies are expected to 
join the union. 


his neck!” 

last week our great exposure 
for ali future 
United States? 


energy of the 


eur cartoonist depicts above. 
cost of production—the profit dr loss— 
and has a way that brings results.” 
On this truck farm great quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables are un- 
fit for market. and go to waste. Burns 
an opportunity to turn this 
into money through hogs and 
getting about $800 out of the 
pork the first season. “I don’t really 
know how many hogs he had last 
year,” said the old gentleman, “but 
he was always giving me ‘hog’ mon- 
ey.”” His hog account shows that last 
year over 46,000 pounds of pork was 
sold for over $5200; expenses were 
about $600, 
“Queer, I don’t 


saw 
waste 
acted, 


Something Is Wrong when wheat 
is piled high in one locality and the 
people of another are without bread. 
Our transportation, icing and storage 
industries are now so developed that 
supply and demand work uniformly 
over all parts of the country. The 
surplus of the summer is carried 
over to the lean days.of the wintcr 
and so seasons as well as space 23 
factors in supply and demand have 
been eliminated.—[W. A. Evans, 
Washington. 





understand,” he 
said, “I had eight good cows, but 
Burns has a pair of scales in the 
stable and he proved to me that there 
was only one cow in the lot that was 
paying for feed, so I let him have 
his way. - They had returned $50 to 
$70 each yearly—but now we have 
10 cows on the place averaging $100 
a year. New methods have increased 
the profits from 80 acres from $500 
to $3000 a year and I don’t see much 
difference in the work. My opinion 
is that when farmers usé the same 
business methods that merchants do 
there they have the best business in 
existence.” 


Buffaloes are not to become extinct. 
The American bison society in its 
fifth annual reports 2760 buffaloes in 
the country, against 1310 four years 
ago. The breeding of buffaloes for 
parks is.-very profitable;. and the 
cross-breeding of this ‘animal with 
Polled ‘Angus . cattle-‘is also proving 
profitable in a few instanées. 
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WHAT YOUR STATE MAY DO 


F or Farm Finance and Fiscal Reform — Insure Ample Capital on Easy Terms for Personal Credits or Mortgage Loans, for Farmers 
and for Other Workers and Industries — Just What You and Other Individuals or Associations Can Do to Secure 
FORTHWITH the Necessary Action from the Legislature of Your State, Which Is Now in Session 


» The time for action has come in each state; in order that the legislature 
thereof may pass laws making possible farm finance and fiscal reform. The 
subject has been fully set forth in-American Agriculturist during the past 
three. months and _ previously. Full information upon its technical 
details is given in the book Co-operative Finance by Herbert Myrick, which 
can be consulted at any library, or may be obtained from any bookseller, or 
djreet from the publishers. The committee under the chairmanship of Gov 
O/Neal of: Alabama, appointed by the governors’ conference at Richmond 
and Washington in December, is working on the draft of a bill about per- 
Sona] and .realty rural credits, to be submitted to each legislature. 

: Therefcre, Now Is the Time to Strike 
Don’t waste effort in mere talk. Aim at the target. Hit it on the dead 
center; How? Circulate petitions in behalf of farm finance and fiscal re- 
form. Such a petition is printed on back hereof. Head it yourself, get all the 
signatures possible, and forward direct to your senator or to your represen- 
tative at the capitol of your staté, or send it direct to the governor of your 
State and he -will forward it to the legislature, which may be the better way. 

_' Bee your senator and representative when they come home for the 
weekiend. Write them goed strong letters along the lines of the petition. 

‘. If you or any of the other signers do not approve of each and all of 
the planks in the petition, put in parenthesis in front of your name the 
word “except,” followed by the letter which is against the patagraph you 
object to. In this way every voter can intelligently sign the petition, even 
ifthe wishes to except some one or more of its details. 


: A Complete Plan for Each State 

This petition briefly but fully covers the essential points that should be 
enacted into law by every state whose statutes do not now include all of 
these reforms. Some or all of these planks are at present embodied in the 
law or practice of some of the states, but no state has yet adopted all of 
these reforms. OVER 


Each plank, however, has been tried sufficiently, either in the United 
States or elsewhere, to prove its worth. 

Every organization of the people should therefore champion this cause, 
pass resolutions in faVor of the petition and have such votes, together with 
the petition, duly signed by the executive officers of the organization and sent 


to your ‘state legislature. 
Also bring the matter to the attention of your local press: This is a 
campaign for the people of each state to work out under. state authority 
by methods adapted tS the particular needs of your state? 
The Gigantic Benefit 


that will accrue to the people of each state from the laws petitioned for 
are-.self evident to every citizen. The petition was prepared. by Co-operativ: 
Finance League, and summarizes the experience and wisdom of the whol 
country in behalf of state laws that shall make the wealth-producing masses 
the money power, instead of these masses being more or less subject to a 
small coterie of manipulators of money and credits. ‘ 

Yet these reforms will work no injury whatsoever to any legitimate in- 
terest, corporation, investment er undertaking. Instead of injury, the polar 
which American Agriculturist hereby so warmly approves, endorses an 
champions, will directly aid, support, foster -and promote not only 
farming and home-owning, but all other industries, businesses and vocations. 
Every banker, bank stockholder or other persons interested in legitimate 
finance, should. gladly co-operate with farmers, workers and the people gen- 
erally in securing these reforms forthwith. 

But let us act now. Don’t delay-until the session of your legislature has 
so far advanced that nothing can be done. Act today. No matter if you 
don’t agree to everything suggested in the petition, champion what you do 
stand up for. Shoot your letters and petitions into the —— puenany: 

‘ under january 
Published editorially in and by American Agriculturist of New York city : 


1913. Orange . Publishers. 3 tive the 
presidency pro tem of Herbert Myrick, 315 Fourth Ave, New York city, 
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BIG FOUR Farm Tractor 
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EMERSON Low Down 
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You Know these Facts About 
Emerson Service 


OU who have used EMERSON Plows, 
EMERSON Hay Tools, EMERSON Imple- 
ments of any kind—you sviow, when you see 
the word. EMERSON on a machine, that it 

will do its work with the greatest efficiency, least 
expenditure of time and labor and greatest convenience 
to the operator. 


You now that it has valuable time and labor-saving 
features found only in EMERSON products —a 
perfection of design and construction, of detail—a 
finish found in no other goods. 


Practically every farmer knows this. It is the secret of 
the enormous sales of EMERSON machines in the 
last sixty years. 


EMERSON on an implement or vehicle means 
what NEWTON means on a wagon—what REEVES 
and GEISER mean ona threshing machine—what the 
BIG FOUR “30” means in the tractor world—eficiency ! 


That is why all these great companies, now welded 
together in the Emerson-Brantingham Company, have 
been makers of Agricultural History—because all these 
years they have been making implements and machines 
and vehicles and wagons a little better than anybody 
else makes them. 


And _ practically every farmer also knows what 
EMERSON service means. All these great companies 
have been as much interested in their goods after they 
were sold as they were Jefore—they have realized that 
the goods must not only be so/d, but that they must 
give perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


EMERSON machines will help you to farm better, 
easier and cheaper. We illustrate here a few of the 
EMERSON lines. Write today for free catalogs and 
information on any article that interests you. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Company 

750 Iron Street : : Rockford, Illinois 
The Largest Line of Farm paren in the World 
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EMERSON Foot-Lift Plow 
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Investigate Gilbertson’ 
Wonderful Onion 


w to m bot acre, Gil 
ide = pred Globe onions will do it 
for you the same as it does for hundreds of other 
larmers. The biggest, tastiest, shapliest and longest 
pasting onion in the 77. rid. 
ial Packet of Seed aod Book on Prof- 

itabie Onion Soowens 5 for 50c. 
ger book with fu!! pa Either book 
o vege secrets gathered during my +3 years hard 


pocial x cihod of fer tilizing andl 

‘spee metho ee 
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$18,000 Profit in 
One Year on 40 Acres. 


Last year I raised 48,000 bu. and 
sold them for 50c a bu. Profit $18,000, 
Why monkey with ordinary onlons 

hen Grandpa’s Pride produce from 
800 to 1,200 bu. per acre. 

Write t today. Get my free catalog 
and full particulars if you want to in- 
‘ vestigate belore you order, Address 


A.O. Gilbertson yj 
54 Street, y 





Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ KeroseneEngine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Berosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
.ever given on reliable farm engine; if ; 
Dot, pay nothing. Mo waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. “ 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto lic ceca 

@oal oil. Still going up. 

pints of coal oil do werk of three 

pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


only engine running on coal 
@il successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
Olineand benzine, too. Starts with- . 
out cranking. Only three moving inderscan- 
parts—no cams— no sprockets—no notcarbonize 
rs—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strengtb. 
jounted on skits. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, ag ye lighting plant. 

ny place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't 
buy an Teo till nit investigate money-saving, power-saving 
Thousands inuse. Costs only postal to find out. 
Beira are first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
188) 


ra-Low Introductory price. Write! 
Detroit Engine Works, 37 Ave., 





“Eberle Quality” Seeds are bound to grow ifgiven 
the proper care. ‘Years of experieuce enable us to 

offer you a wonderful variety of choice seeds, 
plants and bulbs at fair prices. 

Eberle’s 1918 Seed Annual—Free. 

It describes our great collection of fresh seeds, in- 
eluding ro age every variety of known worth, Con- 
tains much valuable egg neh and advice to the 
largeand small grower. The most complete cata- 
logue we have yet issued and it's absolutely free, 
Send for your copy tuday. 
F.W. EBERLE, 115 Sourw Peaat S1., Avsawy, #.¥. 





The new Barch is made right or left hand: has 
our oan rt beam (steel or am whieh 
dong handies ¢ive th 
ig han the plow-man the advanta, ot 
pxcoreee, making it easy to handle. Feets ra 
high ic center, runs Le in as pe A ~ the 
eutting and frees of the strain of 
entting and lifting. The wide bottom, high and 
straight land side, independent shoe, 
make it run smooth and steady, leaves a 
clean furrow and makes Welking cany. 
Write for our free catalog—read i 
cow our dealer and insist on Karns Pine ‘ee = catobiat 
ah ties PLOW. Look for 


Plow Whs. Co., B. 103 Crestine, Ohio 
Wonderful Fall-Bearing 


Strawberries 


Fruit in fall of first year and in 
ring and fall of second year, 
ig money-maker! 
500 plants set in May yielded from 
Aug. 23 to Nov. 11 nearly 400 quarts 
which sold for 25¢ per qt. The past 
season (1912) we had sh stray - 
berries every day from June 1° to 
Nov. 15! We are headquarters for 
Strawberries and Small Fruit 
Piants of all kinds 
etek, of best marty varieties at oy 4 low 
prices Plum Farmer, Idaho and Royal Purp 
pberries also Blackberries, Gooseberries, ad 
gents — Grapes. 30 years’ experience. Cata- 


L. 3. FARMER, Box 312, Pulaski, N.Y. 

















Seed Oats, Speltz, 
Barley, piel Tie 
othy, og, ey 


w. N. Searff, New Carlisle, Ohio 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stablo gutters aS a absorbent. 


ES Somey: Lime Co., Dept. I, ‘Utica, N. Y. 
5 eS a eter 








GROWING OQNIONS IN OHIO 


MARSH LAND DRAINED FOR ONIONS 


How an Ohio Lake Was Drained and Made Into Fertile 4500-Acre 
Onion Patch—Area Has Expanded More Rapidly Than 
the Crop Handling Facilities—By Henry Price 


ago, when the Scioto 
marsh in Hardin county, O, was a 
large lake and swamp, not even the 
most enthusiastic dreamer of agri- 
eultural. progress would have pre- 
dicted that today it would be one of 
the greatest> onion growing districts 
in the Unitei States. Part of the 
time water entirely covered the marsh 
and at other times the ground pro- 
duced great crops of marsh hay. To 
some people the marsh was noted for 
its wonderful display of water lilies. 

All told about 14,000 acres are in- 
cluded in the old Scioto marsh. A 
number of men with confidence in 
their convictions believed that this 
great tract could be drained and 
made profitable farm land, In 1882 
the commissioners of the coumty en- 
tertained a petition from these men, 
A line for a ditch was surveyed to the 
Scioto river. It was 14 miles long 
and 40 feet wide at the top and 30 
feet wide at the bottom, being 8 feet 
deep. To dig this ditch was no small 
task and the work was let out to an 
eastern man who worked with a 
large dredge and completed his task 
in something more than a year. The 
contract price for this ditch was 
$38,000. 

Tax Watershed to Drain Land 


According to the law, the land 
abutting the ditch was taxed $5 per 
acre and those farmers not directly 
adjoining the ditch were taxed less, 
Those on the very outer edge of the 
watershed paid 50 cents an acre, thus 
the whole watershed was taxed. It 
created much protest among the 
farmers, but under the law a water- 
shed must be given a proper outlet, 

Soon after this drain was com- 
pleted the land began to form its 
own drainage outlets and at my farm 
we had to fill in the cracks with dirt 
to protect our horses. Of course this 
natural outlet did not answer and we 
had to construct lateral drains. For 
several years we used muck shoes on 
our horses and even then it was a 
very frequent sight to see a number 
of horses down in the various fields. 
Sometimes it took several men to get 
the horses out of the marsh and on 
their feet. My farm was at the head 
of the marsh. In a few years after 
the drain was put in farmers were 
able to drive all over the marsh, 


Land Valued High 


This is the greatest onion section 
in the United States. Some farmers 
have made fortunes growing and 
dealing in onions and many have 
made failures. There are about as 
many who start to grow onions as 
those who leave off. In the _ early 
days this onion land could be bought 
for $20 to $30 per acre; now it brings 
$75 to $300. This year a total of 
about 4500 acres was devoted to 


Thirty years 


this county. . This area 
produced epproximately 2,500,000 
bushels, but there are many slips 
between a harvest and selling of the 
entire crop. At harvest time rain, 
rot and lack of labor allowed us to 
harvest only about half of the amount 
named above. The onion industry is 
a lottery, the onion has so many en- 
emies, rain, frost, blight, rot, maggots, 
thrip, cutworms and drouth. It is 
an expensive crop to grow. I think 
many growers will quit and others 
will grow less onions next year. 
Most of our trouble this year is over- 
production, We had a bumper crop, 
but could not get the labor to take 
care of it in time. 

In this county we have about 
31 winter storage houses, big and 
little, with a capacity of about 1,000,- 
000 bushels. Now there are not more 
than 650,000 bushels stored. Of this 
number there will be a further loss 
of one-fourth to one-third, possibly 
more serious than that. It does not 
look possible that there are only 
650,000 bushels in storage at this 
time of the year out of a yield of 
2,500,000, Of course, this great 
amount was not all harvested and 
our fall sales have to come out of 
this figure, but the fall trade was 
much smaller than last year. 

One of our largest shippers and 
growers, Ellie Moore, threw out of 
storage over 20,000 bushels of his 
white onions this year, which might 
have brought him in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000 if he could have kept 
them to push on to the market dur- 
ing the winter. My loss in white 
onions is over 6000 ~bushels this year. 
Had there been no ‘losses, with the 
immense crop everywhere, onions 
would not be worth shipping. 

I have a storage of concrete 16-feet 
wide, 80 long and 10 high. I dug into 
a bank 4 feet, so when the thing was 
completed I had taken out just 
enough dirt to eover the top. It can 
be arched over with concrete or 
stone, whichever is the cheaper. I 
ventilate it from the top. I take the 
apples just as they are picked. In not 
over 20 minutes from the time they 
are taken from the trees I have them 
in the storage. The important point 
is to get them promptly in storage. At 
picking time I have occasionally a 
cold day and a cold night. Any day 
it is colder outside than inside I open 
ventilators, and when the weather 
moderates close them again. I have 
it well enough insulated to hold the 
temperature at whatever point I have 
it—[W. J. Lewis, Luzerng Coun- 
ty, Pa. - 


Onions in 





Many people are so constituted that 
they don’t believe a thing umiless it 
agrees with their own views.—[Dr W. 
H, Jordan. 
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Setting Young Fruit Trees, Permanent and Fillers 


To 
profitable. 


know how the 
This chart 


of the important orchard sections of Virginia, 
given over to apples, with peaches as fillers. 


other fellow does it is 
shows the method of setting fruit trees in some 


See Page 35 
interesting and at times 


where great areas are 
The plan has worked well 


for some orchardists, and is possibly worth considering by those who, are 
planning to put out an orchard under similar climatic environment, 
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EXCELSIOR 
ALFALFA» CLOVER 
DRILLS 


Guaranteed without Reservation to 
eputable farmer for drilling nee 


Clover in Wheat 


Cuitivates your wheat without injury 
and increases yield 8 to 7 bu. per acre, 
Saves half your seed and secures far 
better stand than by any other method, 
The Excelsior is sold with this under- 

standing. Records from reliable farm- 
ers show that they have paid for the 
Excelsior with what they saved is 
seed alone. 


The Excelsi 
e Exceisior 

is the Original Drill 
with the discs 4” apart for the proper 
planting of alfalfa, clovers, timothy, 
Tape, millet, etc. 
Write for tull information now! -Our SPECTAL 
BOOKLET A -96 has proved imvalusbile for others—it 
will for you; it shows conclusively WHY the Excel- 
sior is the one best drill for suc! seeds. Our 
literature mailed only on request. 


Velvetlawn Seeder Co. 


Mt (iii 








Choice’ Home Grown 


Field Seeds 


direct from the farmer to the 
user. All seeds best possible 
quality obtainable. We pay 
freight on all shipments. 


Write for samples and prices. 
MN. WERTHEIMER & SONS, 

















Sent FREE on sequest. 
13 Market St., Salisbury, Mid. 


CLOVER=2 


Tine toBuy 
Prices bound to be ee later. re advance 
Write today for spedaltow price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown Agen 
ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. have Se — alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. Write usn 
&@. A, BERRY SEED CO., Box 188, Clerinda, lows 


“Glory” —Leading Cabbage 

For Home or Market Use 
ee big, round, gplld, Ripense 
to pp hee one et a at 


stems; few outer leaves; can be eet 
big crops from little 








_ ZORD SEED co 
Ravenna, Ohio 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite youto get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre, an- 
nually. Free instructions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. Ws 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


of your TREE 
Wants for—— 











Randall’s Fine Plum Collection $1.50 50 
2 Lombard, 1 Gueii, 1 Shrop Dameon 
Moore's Arétic, 1 1 Red June, 1 ee 2 Pride, 1 German 
Prune. 
bend ae. ruse tee 
ALTON &. RANDALL, 168 MAIN sf., DANSSVILLE, &. 1. 
The Main Street Nurseries 


SEEDS feqiencg: nex mae 
ons Oats, Cora, 


Cabbage, Mangels, etc. esti ak for iiustrated Cal 


Sora boauaes of pag cogs, cmos 
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Bordeaux or Lime-Sulphur 


After five 
with different 


years of experimenting 
spray material in ap- 
ple orchards, the New Hampshire 
station is-just out with suggestive 
conclusions. The work was con- 
ducted on different farms in differ- 
ent parts of the state, and the sprays 
were used primarily as fungicides. 
Prof Charles Brooks, author of the 
bulletins, reaches conclusions a bit 
eontrary to the general spraying 
verdict. While lime-sulphur is ad- 
vocated as the best all-around 
spray, Prof Brooks says: “No fun- 
gicide has been found that holds dis- 
eases in check as well as bordeaux. 
When showers follow soon after an 
application of bordeaux, the leaves 
are likely to be spotted and the fruit 
Somewhat rusted. However, the in- 
jury to fruit is seldom great enough 
to be of importance when apples are 
sold in barrels. If extra fancy fruit 
is wanted for sale in boxes, the use 
of bordeaux wnder New Hampshire 
conditions seems questionable.” 
Second thought will indicate that 
Prof Brooks is not so far from the 
general advices given on spraying. 
People want fancy fruit, hence they 
substitute lime-sulphur. It is largely 
to avoid spray injury that lime-sul- 
phur has replaced bordeaux. No 
one ever questioned the high value 
of bordeaux as a fungicide. The 
trouble is it does too well, reaching 
the fruit as well as fungous. In New 
Hampshire experience, no commer- 
cial bordeaux has been found as sat- 
isfactory as homemade. “The best 
formula of bordeaux for,.the apple 


THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD 


Canadian Pea for Hay 


BR. J. WELD, WARREN COUNTY, PA 


I use Canada field peas for hay. 
I have tried the cowpea and soy 
beans, but our climate does not seem 
to be suited’to these plants, and their 
use has been abandoned. In this 
neighborhood, however, Canada field 
peas are increasing in use each year. 
My neighbors and I grow them with 
oats and cut the crop green for hay. 
For hay we sow as early in the spring 
as we can, as the peas seem to do 
best if they can make their growth 
early, before the hot weather comes. 
I take off the oats and peas, then 
plow the ground for winter wheat. 
In this way I make use of the nitro- 
gen gathered by the peas and I have 
some fine hay for my cows. ° 

I mix the two grains in the propor- 
tion of one bushel of peas to 1% 
bushels of oats and sow ¢f this mix- 
ture 3% to 3% bushels an acre, us- 
ing a good grade, of fertilizer con- 
taining phosphoric’ acid and potash 
only, say 10% of the former and 8% 
of the potash, I find that succeed- 
ing crops do better on the same 
ground than the first crop, and I at- 
tribute this to soil inoculation. We 


“also seed to grass with the crop ang 


never fail in getting a nice stand, al- 
though part of the same field sown 
to oats and allowed to ripen will not 
always catch well. 





Lessons in Fumigation—Sulphur 
burned in a _ tightly closed room 
will purify and kill insect life 
in every crack and corner. To get 
best results the work should be done 
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The New and the Old Way on the Farm 


Here is an illustration of the 


The distribution of manure with the old-fashioned low wagon 
in a modern automobile 
Now why not equip 
This would relieve the drudgery of this 


way. The farmer and his family 
way of traveling. 
spreader as well as automobile? 


new and the old way of doing things. 


is the old 
is the new 
this farm with a modern manure 


kind of work, would more evenly distribute the manure and result ia 


heavier 
orchard is 3-3-50, that is, three 
pounds each of copper sulphate and 
lime to 50 gallons water.” 
Lime-Sulphur Did Well 

Regarding lime-sulphur, Prof 
Brooks says: “It proved a satisfac- 
tory substitute for bordeaux in most 
eases, It caused little or no injury, 
and in some seasons controlled the 
diseases as well -as bordeaux. In 
1910, two sprayings of lime-sulphur 
were entirely inadequate to hold scab 
in check. When diseases are serious 
and the season a rainy one, more ap- 
plications of lime-sulphur will be re- 
quired than of bordeaux. Asa poison 
for insects, arsenate of lead is the 
only thing that has proved satisfactory 
for use with lime-sulphur. The iron 
sulphide mixture gave good results 
the one season it was used, and is 
apparently worth further trial. The 
Baldwin is apparently more suscepti- 
ble to spray injury than the Mc- 
Intosh, 

“The number of sprayings required 
will vary with the season and the 
diseases and general care of the or- 
ehard. The removal of all cankers 
will greatly decrease the leaf spot, 
and the des@ruction of ‘the fallen 
leaves is of value in controlling both 
seab and leaf spot. The application 
of a strong fungicide before the leaves 
are out, and one of regular strength 
just before the flower buds open, will 
decrease the number of sprayings 
néeded later.” 


ditention- A Ao When You.,Write 


considerably 





and more satisfactory yields. 


thoroughly. Close the house tightly, 
and push strips of muslin into the 
cracks in. windows and doors and 
then paste building paper over them. 
Have everything ready before light- 
ing the sulphur, then slip out quickly 
and close the-door. Leave the room 
closed up with the sulphur burning 
for several hours. Before time for 
the chickens to go in, open the house 
and air thoroughly. Sulphur candles 
are more costly, though more con- 
venient than flowers of sulphur, but 
these may be burned in a metal vessel or 
in ashes. The ashes should have a con- 
cave place hollowed out to hold the 
sulphur, which should be shaped like 
a volcano, and lighted in a small hol- 
low at the top of the pile. Sulphur 
can als® be burned on live coals, 
and kerosene and sulphur mixed and 
burned in an iron kettle is recom- 
mended by some farmers. Of course, 
precaution should be taken against 
the poultry house catching fire. In 
opening up the chicken house after 
fumigation, leave the door open for a 
while before going in to open the 
windows. One half-pound sulphur 
candle will fumigate a chicken house 
of 150 square feet. 


All the Fertility in the world counts 
for nothing if the water to dissolve it 
is not just right. Since time began 
the wind and weather have worn 
the rocks. The crumbling shale is 
the fertility of the soil. Each rain 
dissolves some of = richness and 
the solutions made, are taken up 

; ae 
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The | 

Best Combination 

Pruning Tool—for 
Sawing and 


When pruning, 
well-made, efficient 
tool will enable you 
to do the work with 
greater ease, in less me 
and soon save its cost. 


The Disston "Orchard" [ie 
Pruning Hook and Saw $3 
combines two tools in one 
and can be used with or 
without a pole. Light in 
weight, but strong and dur- 
able. The long, slender teeth 
draw the saw into the light- ~ 
est branch. 


This is only one of the many vari- 
eties of saws and tools we make 
for farm use. Our book gives de- 
tailed descriptions, as well as valuable 
information on the proper care of tools. 
Write for the “DISSTON Farm 


Tool Book ”—it will be sent free 
by return mail. 


\DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, In 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File 
P.O. Box K-1537 , PHILADELPHIA, PAs. 


orated 





SPRAYERS NECESSARY 


Some States make spray now; others will 
foliow soon. But you must apply right #olue 
tions, at the right by in the righ tway. You 
need a Sprayer with best pumps 
and adjustments for your purpose. 


ALFALFA : 


Get Our New Book Free 
You can grow Alfalfa on your farm, We tell you 
in our Kitelte Book. We prove to you you can grow. 
falfa on land where it has not SS before. 
'e think now it can’t be grown. ve also 
le present crops of Alfalfa, no Riss nn w 
book tell® the secret of inoculation (by 
Nobbe Hitiuner Process) which 70 pave sot e 
pe A bal oon re it atall. Here’s one 
profitable crops = can raise—do not miss big A’ 
fits for lack o he hen knowledge this Book contains. 
crmation in it is worth hundreds of dollars to you, | 


ALFALF 
Send today—it wont cost you « cent. 
hendrode of dollars to farmers— free to Gow 
Jammed full from cover to co 


Siteita information you want. Tells wi zon! 
Tel Gives Information 


SPRAYERS 3 

have these paven tenes. 40 Com 

inations—Buc Knapsack, 

7; Romer. Tractionand Power Spray- 
ers—$3 to $300. Pumps outsi 

will not corrode; handle sny solution’ 

in “yd qnaine or in parts to build up 

sk your dealer 





Book is worth 








=x SPRAYERS 


Wh, 


4 bn ebvense~an benk 
and eS sywes 
mee or field and d orchard, Barre and 
Power rs. pressure orgugh agi- 
to last. uaran for ears: 
Extra profit ee clerieeenaen 
for our big free {in each local siecalte® ne 
offer to first in eac. 


H, L. HURST MFG, COMPANY, 
111 North St., Canton, Ohio, 


As 


STAHL SPRAYERS © 


We will le youany 











ng ee Daye menace 














it Pays to Grow Fruit 


G*t your trees direct from nursery to farm. 
No middlemen or profit incre ex- 
penses. Wé ship and sell direct to you high- 
est quality st All trees fresh "int—20 
scales — thy, ‘hardy and etroad, 
rice. The cheapest. Give us a trial. Send 
our FREE book and bargain price list. 








FOR 


(OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE 


DIBBLE’S 
FARM SEED CATALOG = 


1913 


The largest, most comprehensive, strictly Farm 


Seed Book published in 


this country, beautifully 


illustrated, carefully written descriptions telling the 


exact truth about the 


1913 Farm Seed 


Situation, is now ready for distribution. 


We Are Headquarters 


For Seed Potatoes. Warehouse 
capacity 75,000 bushels, 30 varieties 
and a new one proven by test of 
one hundred farmers the best yet. 


For Seed Oats. Annual sales 
39,000 bushels. Have a new variety 
this year weighing 42-45 Ibs. per 
bushel and enormously productive. 


For Seed Corn of the highest 
quality, 90% germination or better. 
Sold on a ‘money -back-if-you- 
want-it guarantee. 

For Alfalfa, Clover and Timo- 
thy Seed, D. B. Brand, 99.50% 
pure, the highest grade obtainable 
and sold subject to your test. 





A 


grade Farm Seeds for testing. 





EACH CATALOG, if you ask for it, we send you without 
charge a package containing 10 SAMPLES of Dibble’s high 


postal card will do. Address— 











Re, 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


1600 acres in our Seed Farms and we sell direct “from our Farms to yours.” 




















“Made Money by Spraying” 


Farmers and Fruit Growers, this is our new book, just 
issued. Send for a free copy to-day. 
farmers have grown from poverty to affluence simply by 
spraying their fruit trees. 
be made from two or three acres of trees as from a 100-acre 
farm in the West. Gives valuable information on how and 
when to spray to produce the best results—what solution to 
use—how to sell to advantage, etc. Also illustrates and 
describes the fam 


Domestic Sprayers 


It tells how many 


Shows how as much money can 


ous 





HIGH PRESSURB 
SPRAYING OUTFITS 
Domestic Engine 6 Pump Ca 
Shippensburg. Pa. 














— 








Most durable, sprayers on the market, En- 
jonas mead by experiment -+ 4 — used on Pz uprtondate. trek growers 
in 


thout trucks, Designed so that en; 
coraper and used for any kind of wor! 
wood, running separator, etc. 


DOMESTIC ENGINE AND FUMP CO., Box 508, Shippensburg, Pa. 


sh. p 
ne can be easily  oenahed from 
like pumping water, sawing 


different styles and 














. SSE EN 


wh 
Apple o's & 2 ¥r. 


FRUIT 


Direct from our nme A ?, wok at Wholesale prices. 
shards. a and Free from Seale ; 
peg Dvees times our price. 

fier 


ing ore: 
eed as money can root matter if 
us you save the agent’s commission. 
we are equipped 
dispatch of orders, 


Mn 
with modern and up-to-date facilities for the steacaie and prompt 
All we ask is « trial order, 
eries is earnestly solicited. 300 acres. Write today for FREE wholesale, Diustrated 
Ca 





650,000 
@herry 1 & 3 ¥r. 


a TREES 


a Bee 


All propagated fro: 
fresh dug 

Dealing with 
years’ experience you may be sure 


Personal in our Nurs- 


talog of Guaranteed True to Name Trees—it will be « valuable guide for you. 


<= 


Daneville’s Ploacer Wholesale 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS ©O. 
Narseries 


we 


100 Main St., DANSYILLE, BH, ¥. 





ULL REFUND YOUR MONEY 1F YOU DON’T GET 14 mone SAP WITH 


GRIMM SAP SPOUT 


Grimm spouts moreshan 
pay ets in One sea- 
will send you 

“gize sam -. 





spout free. 


bore. Thes 


e 
og 
the Sia style 


cans will ad ferment. 





Grimm spouts ate porsess 

per as permite their use nyt vary 
uts are So ta 

. full bucket without bein: 

uts (using a 7-16 bit) for $2.75 per hundred, including ee 

Laem ~_ Evaporator will evaporate one-fourth p anadg 

Improvement can be used 

not to rust. Syrnp placed fn Grimm 
Write for illustrated booklet C. 


toll 
round and smooth and of suc: 
i bores so as to allow reaming of 
otiel her's held by the outer ey and dy 
driven hard enough to sp t the ba 


than 
with the latter. in sap 


6. H. ion, "Rutland, Yt. 





until you have seen it. 


Write for your copy TODAY. 


% 
“Orchard and Garden Guide” will save’ you 
money on berry plants, small fruits, asparagus, 
shrubs, decorative plants, ete. Full of valuable 
information. Every grower needs a copy, Free 
n request. Don’t buy your spring plantings 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, Moorestown, N. J. 








ropagated ! | 
rom vigor- 
ous individuals of known 
bearing characters are the 








FRUIT TREES 


Propagated direct from our own orchards, 
from scale and true to name. 


Ornamentals, Roses, Shrubs, Plants | 


method of handli 
our own rs ena 
ome Free Catalog. 


OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU | 
ik Nursery Co., Schoharie, N. Y. 


AP yersceete ee vortanrne a 


nd king Fresh Dog Trees 
vies ante Gawentee Satisfaction. | 





Foul aa | 


FRUIT TREES 


at Half-Price 


We cell best quality fruit trees, shrubs and plants 
at one-half the nursery agent’s price—and pay the 
freight, All stock is northern wo, bardy and 
healthy, All orders guaran 


GET THIS FREE BOOK NOW 


Tells just what you want to know about eclecting, plant- 
ing and growing all nursery stock. Contains a 

big list of unequalled bargains. Don’t bry until 
you've read this book. Send postal today. 











FRUIT Must Grow or be replaced 


TREES Qeceite Frait Tree Co, Denrvile, N.Y: 





for. 
think 
| hard 





winter 


upon 











‘ JOTTINGS FROM 
THE walielsihay % 








Tools and implements are a neces- 
sity. Against the cost of doing work 
without certain implements I set 
the cost of work with it, to which 
must be added interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation, repairs and care, 
and sometimes storage and risk or in- 
surance. I am sorry to say that too 
many of us leave our tools about the 
ground, where they are unsightly and 
where rain rusts them. Another fa- 
vorite way is to throw tools into a 
corner of the shed or stable, where 
they are constantly in the way, often 
damaged, and usually must be hunted 
And yet som« sometimes 

there is a lot inavoidably 
work connected with farming. 
Good tools make cultivation easier 
and crops better in amount and qual- 
ity. Therefore, I try my best to take 
proper care of the tools and imple- 
ments. The best way is to have a 
special tool shed for all the bigger 
implements and some kind of a build- 
ing for the smaller tools, which should 
also have an outfit for making small 
repairs. Tools after use should be 
immediately returned to place. They 
should also be cleaned off after be- 
finished with; iron and steel parts 

wiped and oiled or treated 
kh some more thorough dressing, 
srding to their liability to rust and 
iength of time they are likely to 
ain unused. “Painting every year 
two is a good practice. Much of 
fun of farming lies in the tools,” 
sai 2 neighbor to me the other day 
vith a delightful smile, as he showed 
a newly painted lawn mower. When 
the working rush is over I am going 
to take time to fix up my tools.—{[S. 
H Garekol, Westchester County, 


or us 


or 


or 


W T. 


ground during the-fall and 
months depends a great deal 
the kind of weather that pre- 
during winter and up to March. 
An n winter with much rainfall is 
not satisfactory. But with snow cov- 
ering a portion of the time, and freez- 
ing weather when the ground is bare, 
thawing out, then rainfall and sudden 
cold and freezing would cause the 
ground to be loose and crumbly, 
earlier sowing of oats and barley 
and the planting of potatoes is fa- 
vored. Much of the work of teams 
during the early spring months could 
thus be gotten rid of and there would 
not be hurrying, as is usual. Many 
times during winters when there is 
much rain and littl freezing, the 
ground after plowing packs and runs 
together, getting hard. With favor- 
able winters, better crops have been 
raised by means of fall and: winter 
plowing. All farmers and others who 
intend to plant corn or potatoes or 
other seeds next spring should get 
the seed now into good, protected 
places. The. corn should be well dried 
out, and with other like seeds kept 
dry. Thoroughly dried corn, even 
when in milk state, will germinate 
well.—[H. Warren Phelps, Franklin 
County, O. , 


Plowing 


ails 


op 


ef business to 
or commission 


ft is out of my line 
look after the dealer 
man who is several hundred miles 
away. We need co-operation of 
growers to do that. I believe we 
need to go to the other end.of our 
market, and not only tell the actual 
consumer all ‘about our fruit, “tts 
quality, price we get. and the actual 

st of getting the fruit to him, but 
encourage him to form a club with 
his nearest neighbors and buy in bar- 
rel lots, and as nearly direct from 
the producer as he can.—T[Ira Pease, 
Oswego County, N Y. 


When 
believe it 


standardization is secured, I 
will not be very difficult 
to do away. with the present anomal- 
ous method of marketifig our fruit. 
To be dependent as we are upon a 
competition or combination of a few 
men acting as local buyers is a situ- 
ation which should not be endured in 
any other line of business. It is a 
situation which can be altered. I am 
not quarreling with the local buyer. 
My quarrel is with the system which 
renders it possible for a combination 
to control the local market regard- 
less of prices prevailing in the gen- 
eral market.—[Henry Ridgley, Kent 
County, Del. 


remotest cor- 
and did 


If you were in the 
ner of the United States 


‘something just a little bit better Thay 


anybody else has ever done it, you 


American Agriculturjst 
could not hide it, the people would 
get there to find out about it. If you 
will box apples just a little better 
than the average in the city markets, 
it is only a cuestion of finding here 
and there a customer. One customer 
will tell another, that one will tell an- 
other, and in that way you will get 
your market.—[(W. J. Lewis, Luzerne 
County, Pa. 


Toan of western New 
to grow_the tilled crop in 
his young orchard which would re- 
turn the greatest profits, kept an ac- 
count with each of these crops. At 
the end of the year he found the net 
income for potatoes was $37, for 
beans $30 and for corn $3.65. Now, if 
accounts kept with these crops in 
later years verified these results, it is 
pretty certain that corn was dropped 
from the cropping scheme of that or- 
chard.—[F. E. Rogers, Ontario Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Orthodox Place for a Wedding 


In concluding his address at the 
cent meeting of the Western 
York horticultural society in Roches- 
ter, Dean L. H. Bailey of the state 
college of agriculture at Ithaca, asked 
a series of questions-concerning coun- 
ty and state fairs. When he had fin- 
ished, a voice from the audienv« 
asked: “What about the midway”’ 

“T believe in amusements, especic! 
ly those of local origin and that teach 
something; but I am opposed to the 
degrading things too common at out 
fairs.’ 

“What do you think of a wedding at 
fair?” said another. Voice. “W« 
have one at our fair every year.” 

“It is doubtless legal enough: but 
I’d prefer to have mine in a church.” 
Fruit Grower Buys Experience 

Luther Collamer, the well-known 
fruit grower of Monroe county, N Y, 
tells of an episode that taught him 
it does not pay to judge by appear- 
ances. He had engaged a tramp to 
help in apple harvest but the man 
handied the ladder as if it were heavy 
or he was a weakling. This was too 
much for Mr Collamer who said, and 
proved, that-he could place the ladder 
properly with one hand. 

“That’s nothing,” said the tr 
“T’ll balance it on my chin five min- 
‘utes for a dollar.” 

“A lot you will; 
the fruit grower. 

“Easy money,” remarked the tramp 
when he’d done the trick. “Now I'll 
hang a basket of apples on each side 
of the top and balace it again for five 
minutes for another dollar.” 

But Mr Collamer was not the 
market for such an investment. Sub- 
sequently he learned that the man had 
been a professional juggler. 

High Prices for Apples 

Albert Repp, one of the most suc- 
cessful fruit growers of New Jersey 
recently mentioned having sold fis 
Winesap apples for not less than a 
certain price. The price was so high 
that a commission merchant de- 
manded: “How did -you sell them; 
through the drug stores?” 

Ignorance of Milk Matters 


One of our subscribers, while crit- 
icising the daily press because of its 
attitude on the milk question, re- 
marked that city reporters and edi- 
tors are not only prejudiced but 
ignorant even of fundamentals. 

“Why,” said he, “many of them ar 
little better than the ‘fresh air kid’ 
we had up here last summer. This 
youngster had seen only ‘dipped’ milk 
in the city, but he declined to drink 
our milk, fresh, pure and clean as i 
is, because he saw it ‘pumped out of 
nasty old cows’.” 
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Renewal Now 











We wish every one of our subscribers 
sie pay up their subscription now— 


q 


a would give us an opportunity to at- 

tend to each order with perhaps greater 
care, and surely with greater dispatch. For 
a couple of months following February Ist 
we will. handle trom to letters each 
day, and while we handle each order care 
fully, delays sometimes occur as orders are 
taken care of in.turn. 


It will help us a lot if you will look at the 

.address label on the cover of this copy, 
and if your subscription has expired or is 
about to expire, send in your renewal. By 
conewing wr subscription now, YOU 
WILL FAVOR US by givigg vs an oppor- 
tunity to get the matter out of the way, and 
it will be an advantage to you, as you will 
not have to think about it again for another 
year. 


Besides, if you will SEND US $1.00 or 

more now, we will renew your subscrip- 
tion for as many years a8 you send deliens, 
including, postpaid and without cost to you, 
one or more of the splendid books im the * 
hy ae SARE AER RIES, described elsewhere. . 
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Forest Fires and Lightning 


Searching for causes of forest fires, 
the forest service has made rather a 





complete study of the effects of light- 
ning on various trees. For many 
centuries certain trees have been con- 
sidered especially attractive to light- 
to afford protection from it. One 
reason for the wearing of the laurel 


wreath by the ancients was for pro- 
tection from lightning. 
Considered apart from superstition, 


there is @ proved difference in the 
likelihood of trees to.be struck. Tall 
trees and those with pointed tops 
are more likely to be struck than 
shorter ones with bushy crowns. 
Glossy leaves tend to cause violent 
#n@ injurious strokes, while hairy 
leaves tend to dissipate the charge. 

Observations compiled by Fred G. 
Plummer, geographer in the forest 
service, show that most fires are 
started in the humus at the base of 
trees. Only about 2% of the trees 
struck are ignited, however, accord- 


ing to records in the national forests, 





Fruit Growers to Meet 


The 12th annual meeting of the 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation will be held in Rochester, 
January 15-17. The program has 
been mailed to members. It is as 
well rounded and interesting as ever. 


One session will be devoted to diseases 


and insects; discusstons conducted by 
Profs H. H. Whetzel and G. W. Her- 
rick of the state college of agriculture 
and by Prof P. J. Parrott of the ex- 
periment station. An evening session 
in which an illustrated address will 


PLANT 





dressing the secretary, care of ‘the 
Whitcomb house at Rochester, from 


Monday until Wednesday. It is 
planned to end the banquet at It 
o’ clock, 

One of the novelties at the exhibi- 


tion will be an award of special prizes 
for nut eandy by Daniel N. Pomeroy 
of Loekport. Competition is open to 
wives and daughters of members. 
Contestants are required to furnish 
Mr Pemeroy with their recipes. The 
awards will be S85, $10 and $5 worth 
of Bngtish walnut trees. 


Location of Herb Garden 


new book, Culinary 








Iexcerpts from 


Herbs, by M. G. Kains, published by 
Orange Judd company, New York. 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. 


A light sandy loam, underlaid by 
@® porous subsoil so as to be well 
drained, should be given the prefer- 
ence, since it is warmed quickly, eas- 
ily worked, and may be stirred early 
in the season and after a rain. Clay 
loams are less @esirable upon every 
one of the points mentioned, and very 
sandy soils also. And the gardener 
may be agreeably surprised at the 
results obtained. No harm in trying! 
Whatever the quality of the soil, it 
should not be very rich, because in 
such soils the growth is apt to be 
rank and the quantity of oil small in 
proportion to the heafage. 

The preparation of the soil should 
commence as soon as the grass in the 
neighborhood is seen to be sprouting. 
Well-@ecayed manure should _ be 
spread at the rate of not less than a 
bushel nor more than double that 
quantity to the square yard, and as 




















Phosphorous Compounds Stay with the Land 


The lasting effects of phosphorous compounds are shown in an experi- 


ment conducted by the Indiana station. 
No phosphorus was applied. 
of this is shown what acid phosphate and rock phosphate will do. 
yield was 33 bushels and 38 bushels an acre, respectively; 
applied three years previous to the test. 


of 18 bushels an acre, 


pounds were 


be given by A. T. Henry of Walling- 
ford, Ct, will be devoted to peaches, 
Prof C. S. Wilson, Dr Donald Reddick, 
Samuel Fraser and Edward Markell 
will also take prominent part. 
Ativertising the apple will be dis- 
eussed by U. Grant Border of Balti- 
more, chairman of the International 
apple shippers’ association. W. O. 
Farnsworth of Waterville, O, will dis- 
cuss packing and marketing fruit for 
xreatest profit and also control of soil 


moisture by the fruit grower. Prof 
G. W. Cavanaugh will treat conserva- 
tion of soil fertility in orchards; Prof 


U. P. Hedrick, color in apples; J. W. 
Burk of Batavia, co-operative packing 
and marketing of apples in western 
New York; B. J. Case of Sodus, prac- 
tical results in thinning fruit; Com- 
missioner C. J. Huson, what the state 
should do for the fruit grower, and 
Frank M. Bradley of Barker, trans- 
portation problems from ‘the growers’ 
standpoint. 

The prize speaking contest by stu- 
dents of the department of pomology 
at the New York state college of agri- 
eulture, having been such a success 
last year, will be repeated this year. 
The contestants are C. M. Austin of 
Bergen, G. E. Matter of Ithaca, W. H. 
Bronson of Rome, D. Alleman of 
Geneva and J. H. Munn of Lyons. 

The fourth annual banquet will be 
held at the state armory on East 
Main street at 7 p m on Thursday 
evening, January 16. It is absolutely 
neeessary that the management know 
row many will attend not later than 
Wednesday night, so that arrange- 
ments can be made, Tickets cannot 
be procured after that time. They 
gnay.be.-reserved in advance by ad- 
te 
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The middle exhibit shows a yield 
At the right and left 
The 
and both com- 


soon as the soil is dry enough to 
crumble readily it should be dug or 
plowed as deeply as possible without 
bringing up the subsoil. This opera- 
tion of turning over the soil should 
be thoroughly performed, the earth 
being pulverized as much as possible. 
To accomplish this no hand tool sur- 
passes the spading fork. 

One other method is, however, su- 
perior, especially when practiced up- 
on the heavier soils—fall plowing or 
digging. In practicing this method 
care should be taken to plow Ilate, 
when the soil, moistened by autumn 
rains, will naturally come up in big 
lumps. 

These lumps must be left undis- 
turbed during the winter for frost to 
act upon. All! that will be necessary 
in the spring will be to rake or har- 
row the ground. The clods_ will 
crumble, 

In general, the most favorable ex- 
posure for an herb garden is toward 
the south, but lacking such an ex- 
posure should not deter one from 
planting herbs on a northern slope if 
this be the only site available. In- 
deed, such sites often prove remark- 
ably good if other conditions are pro- 
pitious and proper attention is’ given 
the plant. Similarly, a smooth, 
gently slop'ng surface is especially de- 
sirable, but even in gardens in whitch 
the ground is almost billowy the gar- 
dener may often take advantage of 
the irregularities by planting the 
moisture-loving plants in the hollows 
and those that like dry situations up- 
on the ridges. Nothing like turning 
digadvantages to account! Give the 
herbs the most sunny spots in the 
garden. 
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MAKE inane LUMBER 


enema Saw Mill 


those trees stand on your wood 
lot. Think of the crops that land 
And 
think of the money in the trees. 
Every 16-foot log averaging 14 
inches makes 100 feet of lumber. 
Ten of them make 1000 feet, 
worth up to $80 per thousand. 
Now, size up your trees and 


And look at your neighbors’ 
trees — money in them for you, 
too, sawing them into lumber on 
shares or by the 1000. There’sal- 
ways a market for lumber, and 
prices are higher now than ever 
before. Hundreds of farmers are 
doing a paying lumbering busi- 
ness in the fall and winter. You 
can do the same, for there are 
wood lots around you if you 


All you need to buy is an 


“American” Portable Saw Mill, while interested. s 

for youhave theteamand wagon Fill in and mail »® SF Se 

and probably the engine. A 6 it to our / 

H.P. steam or 8 H.P. gasengine nearest Ree A 
v? a 


Mill will 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company “gt PES? a 


> 
Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity Ry . : A 


120 Hope St., Hackettstown, New Jersey on &.. se* ra Ps s tf. 
1561 Terminal Building, New York “$ CAO , a a 


New Orleans 


ence, boiled down, for you absolute! 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown etiveneae -ancertaia 
Stark Trees always pay big. 
feet method of growing, transpianting, packing an d shipping. 
Other 


u take advantage Special Service rte 
Rit Advice Pree to Yous We pend you tree the best acl 


f preparmg your soil f profits; show you 
ky = you best methods of Sark cultivation, 
ry nner 
maker. Write us at once for ‘Stark comp 
and Write toda 


Stark Bro’s NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., KR. BR. No. 
4 Recor: of One ssuntred Honorable 
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saw up to 2500 feet of lumber per 
day; 10 H.P. steam or 12 H.P. gas 
will saw up to 5000 feet. You can 
run the outfit yourself, with the 
boys or your man to help you. 






Our wide knowledge will help 
you start in farm lumbering. It is 
all in our book, ‘‘ Making Money 
Off the Wood Lot,” and in fP 
our New Catalog just off the rae a 
press. We want you to 
iow them both. Tear 5 ee 
out the coupon now, Ss 
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to you on 90 days’ FR. . 
Aso —K The tried = ant have cost Ss a a “ 
book and the bargains I'm There isn 
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COMPANY, Moaterise, iowa 
BENEMBER—We curry stethe of our Haines in Chicago, Kansas OK, Council Biaffe and Minne- 
apelis—insoring prompt shi 

















all carefully actocted, improved varteties, 
grown on our own farm. We grow all our 
own seeds and are not mere dealers, so we 
can furnish the very highest grade of seed 
at at the lowest prices. Get our Catalog and 
Wholesale Price List and buy direct at a haw nts’ 
prices. offer choice selected stral us of 


BEETS, CABBAGE, CELERY, ONIONS 


and Garden Seeds, of all kinds. Catalog 
Free; it’s worth aevind, Ask for Market 
Gardeners’ Wholesale Price List, if you 
grow for market, 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. EEN -a3B) 
Box 70 Coldwater, N.Y. FY 0 ky 
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from mail-order 
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quality — and detier 
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all. That’s a Galloway 
Engine. 
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WIDENING OPPORTUNITIES 


Running Water in Every Farm Building 


Just because you live on a farm, don’t 
think you can’t enjoy the conveniences 
of running water like city folks. 

Think of simply twisting a faucet and 
having astream of water, under pressure, 
gush forth—in the kitchen, the bath- 
room, the barn, the wash-house or wherever you 
A Goulds Hydraulic Ram gives you a 


need it! 


private waterworks system as good as a city’s 
without care, and at practically no cost. 


i ae 
in the Kitchen 


Winter and summer a Goulds Hydraulic Ram 


will kee 


tap.’’ 


want it. 


Bit 


In the Basement 





book. 
pumps! 











a good supply of clean, fresh water 
ust the turn of a faucet and a steady 
stream of water is running when and where you 


No Expense 


There's no expense to running a Goulds Hydraulic 
Ram. All you need is a few inches fall from a stream 
or spring. This fall operates the ram automatically. 
Its big air chamber gives a steady stream and the 
improved impetus valve and case make it efficient 
and reliable always. 
wherever you pipe it. 
the luxury of running water by means of a 
Hydraulic Ram. You can, too—if you will. 


For All the Family 


For the health, comfort and pleasure of the whole 
family you should have running water, Think of the 
miles of steps, hours of time, and 
back-breaking work it will save. 
costs little to install and nothing to 
maintain—if you use a Goulds 
draulic Ram. 


Get this Free Book 


Our free book, “Water Supply for the 

ountry Home,” tells how easy and eco- 
nomical it is to have running water in the 
house, barn and outbuildings. 
burden yourself and your family 
with an old-fashioned inefficient 
water system. Write for our free 

ells about 300 different 

Get it NOW. (1) 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 


166 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falis, #. ¥. 
“4 5 eam 


Hill Send for 


the Book Today 
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Think of having running water 
Thousands of farmers are en- 
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and Alabama along the 
of Georgia's 2000 miles of modern 
The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce, Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
generai farmer, in home markets, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 
Proof of this in “Alabamaand Georgia,” 
@ bock of pictures and signed letters, 
mailed free. Also, “How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


4.f. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


261 West Broad Street, Sevanaah, Goorgia. 
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There’s Still Time 
It’s not too late to bale with profit. 


Baling cuts down storage space. 
You can make the most profit with a 


Rumely Automatic Baler 


It's a seal seclf-feeding baler from 


ar here gg it cuts out the man at 


The Rumely is seally automatic. 
With it you can bale about 10 tons 3 

For 1913 we have four sizes—bales 
to suit any market—also a baler with 
engine mounted on frame. 


Send for our Baler Data-book No. 245 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 








LA PORTE, IND. 472 
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Advancing the Farm Proposition 


It is quite recently that the full sig- 
nificance of agriculture has been ap- 
preciated. It is commonly understood 
now that ours is primarily an agri- 
cultural land, and the permanent 
prosperity of the country depends on 
the success of the men engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. For a number 
ef years the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture has given mate- 
rial assistance to the farmers. This 
institution Las co-operated with state 
organizations. Experimental farms 
have been carried on in practically 
all the states, and many bulletins 
of the numerous farm topics have 
been published and distributed among 
the farmers. All this has been done 
to perfect a system of farming, Th 
results have been turned over to the 
farmers in annual reports and various 
periodical documents. A vast amount 
of good has been done in this way, 
yet there has been a lack of the per- 
sonal or show-me method. 

Many large corporations and pri- 
vate enterprises have conceived of 
the wisdom of lending material aid to 
farmers. This assistance is not 
given to exploit the agricultural re- 
sources, but rather to put on a check 
and conserve the natural resources of 
the land for future generations. For 
the most part it consists of locating 
experts in the different localities, to 
study out the problems peculiar to 
this locality and to work hand in 
hand with the farmers of the vicinity. 
There are a number of these differ- 
ent enterprises represented by service 
bureaus, better farming associations, 
etc, working together harmoniously 
in the different sections of the 
country. While this movement is 
purely ef a philanthroepical nature, 
yet the end and hope in view 
is to materially imerease the pro- 
duetive capacity of the land and also 
assure the permanency of agricul- 
tural efforts. 

The foremost among the enter- 
prises in this work are the large rail- 
way systems, Another form of as- 
sistance for the farmer is the bet- 
ter farming associations. Various forms 
of these have been started in all parts 
ofthe country. These ongaiiza- 
tions have the same object in -‘ow. 
The men in charge are carrying out 
the work on eertain well-defined 
lines, The great object in view is to 
make farming more profitable and 
permanent and do it in the best pos- 
sible way. This requires a careful 
study ef the soil to determine its 
adaptability for certain crops and to 
plan rotations that will ultimately in- 
crease the yields and not deplete the 
soil. Another form of the work is to 
demonstrate by small field areas a 
particular crop in which the farmers 
are interested; for instance, corn or 
alfalfa, Then, too, the gospel of more 
and better live stock is carried first 
hand to the farmer. 

In keeping with the great work be- 
ing done by other corporations and 
enterprises for the betterment of 
agriculture, more than two years ago 
the International harvester company 
established a service bureau. This 
movement has been of a country- 
wide character. Already it has done 
much work of real value. But better 
still, it has made preparations for a 
work which is of as great a service as 
any work ever undertaken by a busi- 
ness organization. The object of this 
bureau is the promotion of agricul- 
tural education and a co-operation 
which will tend to raise the whole 
tone of commercial, industrial and 
farm life. Realizing the importance 
of agriculture for the ‘progress and 
prosperity of our country, farm prob- 
lems will claim first attention. The 
aim is a higher efficiency both on and 
off the farm. 

Sears-Roebuck, a Chicago mercan- 
tile company, are also lending a help- 
ing hand to the farmers throughout 
the country. Their work thus far has 
been in the form of bequests of 
money. Any county, furnishing $1000 
or more, will receive $1000 from the 
Sears-Roebuck company. A greet 
many counties are already taking 
steps to secure this aid. There are 
no certain requirements made other 
than that it is to be used in promot- 
ing better farming methods. While 
this may seem a small sum, it is 
plain to see that in the aggregate it 
will mean a vast sum of money. 

Besides the many factors herein 
mentioned, that are assisting and pre- 
moting better agricultural methods, 
there are a number of other private 
imterests that are helping in a smadler 
way. In many foecalities the commer- 
cial clubs ofthe small towns, the 
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bankers, ete, are tending a very cred- 
itable aid. Were every acre of 
eultivated iand made te preduce 
te its full capacity, the crop re- 
turns would be mere than deuble. It 
is with this object in view that the 
United States government, the agri- 
eultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions,- the railroads, the bankers, the 
grain men, the mercantile and eom- 
mercial service bureaus and agrieul- 
tural pvess are working together har- 
monious., toward the same end. 
Every bushel of grain raised means 
just that much profit, and the profits of 
the farm promote commerce and in- 
dustry. The present generation will 
see farm operations and conditions 
completely revolutionized. This period 
will indeed go down in history as the 
agricultural age. 


Corn After Alfalfa: 


PEACHEY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, 





J. H. PA 


Last spring I plowed seven acres 
of alfalfa sod and planted it to corn. 
The stand of alfalfa was good, ex- 
cept in spots where injured by a heavy 
coat of ice. The alfalfa was on the 
ground four years. It was manured 
The plowing was rath- 
er difficult. Three horses were used, 
changing plowshares daily. We 
plowed 7 and S inches deep. The soil 
was in good tilth, fine and mellow. 
Plowing was delayed by weather con- 
ditions, so that some alfalfa was 15 
inches high when plowed under. The 
soil was a perfect mass of roots in 
some places. 

The roots interfered somewhat in 
harrowing, otherwise no difficulty was 
experienced in developing a fine seed 
bed. The soil had certainly been en- 
riched by the presence of the alfalfa. 
It possessed the color and indications 
of a living soil. The corn was plant- 
ed June 1, which was rather late for 
eur latitude. Conditions were favor- 
able for growth. It grew very rap- 
idly. I mever saw corn make a 
stronger, healthier growth. In ex- 
actly eight weeks from planting corn 
was coming in tassel. It certainly was 
a living green. The soil remained 
fine and loose all the season. The 
stalks were upusually large, the larg- 
est I ever grew of the same variety. 
The corn yielded 68 bushels (shelled). 
The yield was not so large as I ex- 
pected from the magnificent growth 
of fedder, but I was well satisfied 
with the result obtained. I have a 
more exalted opiniom of the alfalfa 
plant. Alfalfa must now come in 
my suceession of crops, 


Higher Quality in Market Milk 


The 





authorities at Washington are 
endeavoring to aid in the improve- 
ment of market milk. This work has 
been continued, says the annual re- 
port of the seeretary of agriculture, 
and consists mainly in introducing 
and maintaining the score card sys- 
tem of inspection, asisting in competi- 
tive exhibitions of milk and cream, 
and investigating the conditions sur- 
rounding the milk supply in various 
places, During the year co-operative 
work has been carried on with 21 
cities and 11 states. Practically all 
cities in the country are now using 
some form of score card; the depart- 
ment has records of 170 such cities. 

Some of the handicaps to obtaining 
a milk supply of good quality are 
that municipalities fail to provide suf- 
ficient funds, the inspection work is 
sometimes made ineflicient by politi- 
eal domination, and consumers fail to 
appreciate the fact that the produc- 
tion of clean milk involves additional 
expense. “In eampaigns for better 
milk the attempt is too eften made to 
place the entire cost of improvement 
on the producer. Some incentive ought 
to be offered to the producer to sup- 
ply the higher grades of milk. The 
tact is that most consumers are not 
demanding a high grade of milk, es- 
pecially when this involves slight ad- 
ditional cost. It is well recognized 
that the health authorities of the 
country generally are seeking to give 
the public a higher grade of milk 
than the public is demanding or is 
willing to pay for.” 





Hog Sheds, need not be expensive, 
but they should be dry, tight enough 
to exclude rains and snows, and also 
capable of being well ventilated in 
summer when the weather is hot and 
shade is necded. 





Grape Pruning may be done now, 
amd centinued until two or three 
weeks before spring opens. If done 
after growth starts the vines will 


“bleed.” : 
a bes 
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Freight E. of Rockies ; 


30 to 90 Days Free Trial 
And 10 Years Guarantee 


You can read all about the Johnson's and their 400,000 
customers and friends in this 













Free Poultry 
Book —now ready 


for 191%. The 
Johnson's price is lower than 
10 complete— freight paid 
East of the Rockies, that far 
if you live beyond. t John- 
son tell you his price and send 
you bis Big New 1913 Poultry 


Book, with over 300 photographs 


Clay Center, Nebr. 


EE. Address 








Our 1913 Poultry Book 


yrs FREE —the most complete and practical 
guide to money-making poultry 
raising yet e published. Eigat new special 
chapters—worth hundreds of dollars to you. 244 
Pages actual experiences, illustrations, advice. 
CYPHERS 2733 
rooders 
World's Standard Poultry Rentpme nt. oo tells 
about © gbout Cyphers Company's Free Bulletin and 
etter Service. Pre- 
bare oane bee America’s greatest 
year—highest prices, 
low cost production. Send 
postal for Big Free 
today. oo nl 
Cyphers icubator 
Dept. 32, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry 
emaatitenuaianon tose 
Gaunds make money this way with 
UCCESSFUL INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL BROODERS - 
Life Producers— Life Preservers 
Why dont you 


oy yy Learn how cary it Is to start. Book let ‘Flow to 
Halos 48 out of of 560 Chicks"”—10q, Catalogue FREE. Write today. Address 


Wes Moines Incubator Co., 104 Second St.,. Des Moines, la. 


New Scientific No. 20 Mill 
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any desired ¢ from 
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end thrust vane Lo 
and 8-inch high carbon 
grinding plates. 
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Adapted for use in any locality, We stand back of 
every claim we make for it. Write for descriptive “ab 


JME BAUER BROS. CO., Bex 401 Springfield, Chic 
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Methods for Seine with Turkeys 





W. L. TAYLOR, FAYETTE COUNTY, TEX 
In selecting breeding hens take 
those of low stature, with full 
breasts and, broad backs and that 
have the perfect swinging or wad- 
dling waik of a hen; also the look, 


for-if you will notice closely you will 
tall 


see some hens that are extra 
and have some things about them, 
especially their heads and _ walks, 


that remind you of toms. 
In preparing coops for setting place 
them in some inclosure where noth- 


ing can disturb them. Select high 
ground, where the nest will not be 
flooded in case of heavy rains. Make 


hole in the ground 
and sprinkle with ashes and london 
purple. Then place a little hay, or 
excelsior if you have it, in the nest, 
then the eggs. For a good hatch 16 
eggs are enough, 

On the second day after setting let 
the hen come off for feed, water and 
exercise. Be sure to feed, water and 
exercise regularly every other day; 
then she will not give you any trouble. 
Prepare a, dusting hole of sand, 
ashes and london purple; then you 
will not be bothered with vermin, It 
is not necessary to turn the eggs or 
shake them to see how many you 
think are going to hatch, every time 
the hen comes off. Nature has fixed 
her in such a way that she is better 
at hatching eggs than you, and very 
often you only succeed in _ spoiling 
what otherwise would be a good 
hatch. 

Eggs will hatch on the 28th day. 
As soon as poults are dry place them 
in a box or a basket, pick up the 
mother hen and carry to roosting 
coop, which should have plenty of 
room and be in a dry, warm place if 
in early spring; if in late spring or 
summer, select a cool place. Give 
the mother water and all she will 
eat; also the poults. Bgg-corn 
bread, one or two days old, clabber 
cheese, hard-boiled eggs, with tender 
onion tops, all chopped fine and 
worked together with a liberal sprin- 
kling of black pepper, is an ideal 
food for young turkeys, especially 
until they are two or three weeks 
old. Feed three times daily for the 
first’ two weeks; afterwards, night 
and morning; never more than they 
will clean up. 

On the following day after taking 
from the nest, when the sun warms 
up the earth, turn the mother and 
the poults out and let remain until 
the middle of the evening, then coop 
for the night. Turn out regularly 
every day unless it is raining. Do 
not keep them confined any more 
than necessary, for turkeys do not 
like confinement, When young 
turkeys get three weeks old, feed 
four parts corn chops, one part 
wheat shorts and one part cotton- 
seed meal; mix thoroughly together 
while dry, then add just enough 
water or milk to dampen, so meal 
and shorts will not blow away when 
feeding. When turkeys are eight or 
10 weeks old discontinue cooping at 
night and put on the roosts, which 
should not be over 5 feet high, with 
smooth roosting poles and plenty of 


a broad, shallow 


room. Turkeys should be fed a lit- 
tle night and morning, the year 
around. 





Poultry Show in a Rut 





The 24th annual exhibition of the 
New York poultry, pigeon and pet 
stock association held last week in 
Madison Square Garden was notable 
for being in the same old rut as 
for the past many years. Not a 
coop was labeled so a visitor -could 
learn what kind of fowl was inside; 
not a feature that presented any 
novelty; not a thing in the competi- 
tive displays to show that fowls are 
kept for any other. purpose than 
plumage. As in former years the 
feather side of poultry keeping was 
made prominent and received em- 
phasis from the excessive space de- 
voted to ornamental fowls. 

The aim of the management seems 
to be to discourage as much as pos- 
sible the attendance of any but 
feather fanciers and men who have 
money to burn in fancy poultry in- 
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vestments. Everything educational 
or utilitariam seems to be religiously 
barred, unless exception be made of 
the displays by magazines and 
merchants who have goods to sell. 
As-may be supposed, therefore, at- 
tendance is never great at the show. 
Even discounting the statements of 
interested exhibitors and others it 
must be said, however, that a finer 
showing of exhibition yards has per- 
haps never been made. 

As usual the American class led 
in point of number and interest with 
the White Wyandotte at the front, 
160 single coops and 18 exhibition 
yards. Barred Plymouth Rock came 
second with 130 coops and 12 yards. 
White Plymouth Rock and _ Singie 
Comb Rhode Island Red had 9%) 
coops each, 11 yards of the former 
and 10 of the latter. In the English 
class the Single Comb White Orping- 
ton came first with 123 coops and 12 
yards, Black 80’ and eight respective- 
ly. The Mediterranean class was 
lighter than usual with the Single 
Comb White Leghorn at the front, 
90 coops and seven yards. The duck 
classes were somewhat fuller than 
usual, especially in the Indian Run- 
ner classes; entries exceeded in num- 
ber even those of the business Pekin. 
Turkeys, made a fine display; though 
only 11 flocks were represented there 
were more than. 50 birds. Geese were 
almost absent; only three flocks rep- 
resented, seven single birds and one 
yard. Bantams, game fowls, pigeons 
and pet stock were lighter than usual, 





Parcel Post and Eggs 


The inauguration of the parcel post 
system should serve to greatly stim- 
ulate the business of producing, sell- 
ing and shipping by mail sittings of 
eggs intended for hatching purposes. 





For local delivery it will be an easy ‘ 


matter to send table eggs in almost 
any numbers. But in sending a dis- 
tance the law provides special regu- 
lations as to packing. Following are 
the exact terms as prescribed by the 
postoffice department: 

Eggs will be accepted for mailing 
regardless of distance when each egg 
is wrapped separately and surround- 
ed with excelsior, cotton or other 
suitable material, and packed in a 
container made of double corrugated 
pasteboard, metal, wood or other suit- 
able material in such manner as to 
place each egg on its end, and to pre- 
vent them from striking together or 

eagainst the side or top of the con- 

tainer, with an outer cover of double 
corrugated pasteboard, metal, wood, 
or other suitable material, and 
wrapped so that nothing can escape 
from the package. All such parcels 
must be labeled “Eggs.” 


Phosphoric Acid and Potash gave 
a greater profit per $1 invested in 
fertilizer than complete fertilizer on 
both corn and wheat, in some Indi- 
ana experiments on clay and loam 
soils. Fertilizer gave a greater av- 
erage profit per acre on wheat than 
on corn, and was profitable in a much 
larger percentage of the experiments. 
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More 
than 
merely 
fine 
grains 
Fine grains make good chic’ 
feed; but fine grains become the — 
finest chick feed only through 


steam-cooking. 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


is just what you need to turn your chicks into 
money-bringing poultry. . a aa 
It is a car epared mixture of Corn, 
Ostmeal, Foaiaes | West, Ka Kaffir Com, Peas and 
Millet —steam-cooked a special process in 
our mill. 
Try some with your next brood—you'll notice 
its superiority at once seed it reduces the death rate. 
onl 10-Ib., 25-Ib., 50-Ib. and 100-%b. bags, 
mm A mb entire Fis 
If you cannot get H 
pec Sa Sp Fos Or, oa 
samples and prices. 
JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
General Sales Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


FARMERS, IT WILL PAY YOU 
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Bigh endorsements for the thousands of Farmer's Forges 
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every state and Canada. 


teen years in 
Our Forges have hearths 24x26 


inches, 11% inch blowers, run easy, and have all the first 
Class quaiities of high-priced forges. 
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CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
afford to be without some readable, authentic and practi- 
cal books pertsining to home and farm mattere. A full list 
of such works will be found in our catalog containing 1: 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailed to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 














cowano worst HIDES 


To be tanned and manufactured into 
coats, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We are dressers of all kinds of furs. 
Write for free catalogue and samples 
telling all about our business, 

Fur Coats and Robes for Sale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 


Syivania, O., Lock Box, A.A. 





Get these time-saving, labor-lightening farm and garden tools to 
€ secure the greatest yield from your crops, Fully guaranteed. 


Pay 


| No. 4 | Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 


Plow sows accurately a// garden seeds, Culivates, hoes, furrows, and plows, 


and 
ladestructible steed frame, 


| No. 8 | Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator does more kinds of work bet- 


ter, quicker, and easier than ar other cultivator. 
eel—new this year. 


disc attachment and all-steel w 


Can be fitted with plow and 


FREE Instructive 64-page illustrated catalog. 
Describes 55 implements. Sead postal for tt today! 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1107E Philadelphia 
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Get Your Reading for the Coming Year Through Us 
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American Boy, Detroit, Mich..M $1.00 
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American Poultry Advocate....M 50 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Poultry Journal 
Chicago, I). 
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Housewife, New York, N. ¥ 
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LeFollette’s Weekly Magazine, 
Madison, Wis 
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Louisville, Ky 

McCall’s Magazine............M 50 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Magazine........M 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York, N. Y. 

Munsey’s Magazine.... 
New York, N. Y. 

New York Wortd........... 
New York, N. Y. 

Opportunity Magazine......... M 
Chicago, Tl. 

Outiook, New York, N. Y.....W 

Pearson’s Magazine...........M 
New York, N. Y 

People’s Home Journal 
New York, ! ¥ 

Pictorial Review 
New York, N. ¥ 

Poultry Success 
Springfield, 0. 
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50 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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Parcel Post Reminders 


The new law has beén inaugurated 
and parcel post is now a reality. Here 
are a few “don'ts” and a few 
“musts” abstracted in briefest form 
from official parcel post regulations: 

Parcels must be prepared for mail- 
ing in such manner that the contents 
can be easily examined. Postmasters 
must examine parcels when present- 
ed for mailing to see that postage is 
fully prepaid. 

If a parcel is sealed or otherwise 
closed against inspection or bears 
writing not permissible, it is subject 
to postage at first-class rate. 

A parcel must bear the name and 
address of sender with word “from,” 

A package shall not exceed 72 
inches in combined length and girth. 
If it exceeds this or weighs more than 
11 pounds it must be refused, no mat- 
ter how smal! the excess, 

Poisons of every kind are unmail- 
able; this, of course, shuts out paris 
green, arsenate of lead, etc. 

Samples of grain, beans, peas and 
potatoes intended for planting must 
be prepaid at the rate of 1 cent for 
each two ounces regardless of dis- 
tance. But when intended to be used 
as food, the parcel post rates apply. 

Parcels wil! not be received for 
mailing that do not bear the dis- 
tinctive parcel post stamp. These 
stamps cannot be used on letters. 

Articles likely to spoil within the 
time reasonably required for trans- 
portation and delivery must not be 
accepted for mailing. 

Seeds liable to loss or damage 
less especiaily protected may be put 
in sealed envelopes or material suf- 
ficiently transparent to show the con- 
tents without opening. 

Butter, lard, dressed 
tables, berries, etc, 
quickly, when packed or wrapped so 
as to prevent damage to other mail 
matter will be accepted for local de- 
livery when inclosed in an _ inner 
cover and a strong outer cover of 
wood, metal, heavy corrugated paper 
or other suitable paper and wrapped 
so that nothing can escape from the 
package. Such goods will be accept- 
ed for mailing to all offices within 
the first zone. Eggs will be accepted 
for local celivery when so packed as 
to prevent damage to other mail mat- 
ter, Under certain conditions eggs 
may be sent any distance by parcel 
post. 

A mailable parcel on which postage 
{fs fully prepaid may be insured 
against loss not to exceed $50 at a 


un- 


fowls, vege- 
which decay 


1 cost of 10 cents. 





Co-operative fos Banks Success 


The Jewish farmers are setting a 
good example ali over the United 
States. They are hard-working, thrifty, 
conscientious people, who in most 
cases are making a success of their 
farming operations. In some commu- 
nities these Jewish farm families are 
cordially welcome, and are. gladly 
given the benefit of their neighbors’ 
experiénce of local farm conditions, 
and in civic and social affairs. The 
Jew is highly appreciative of such 
treatment, and where he has to make 
his way against opposition his indus- 
try and thrift are often -a much- 
needed object lesson. 

Through the Jewish agricultural 
and industrial aid society of New 
York, these people are co-operating 
effectively in various ways. They es- 
tablished three farmers’ credit unions’ 
in May, 1911, in Hartford and Fair- 
field counties, Ct, and Rensselaer 
county, N Y,, and five others in 1912 
at Briggs Street, Fallsburg and Hur- 
leyville, N Y¥, and Colchester and 
Lebanon, Ct. These eight Jewish 
farmers’ co-operative banks have 240 
members, and with a capital of $4223 
made loans amounting to $23,375 in 
less than a year’s time. These loans 
are made at short notice, whenever 
the farmer is hard pressed, and it 
will be seen that they have been 
made and repaid to the extent of six 
times-the capital! 

The federation of Jewish farmers 
at its fourth annual convention in 
New York last November voted that 
these farmers’ credit societies had 


“proved a success far beyond expec-' 


tations,” that their extension will 
“prove an untold blessing by increas- 
ing the productivity of farms and 
lessening the cost of living;” and in- 
dorsed the- organization of rural 
credit under the auspices of state and 
national governments, 
The federation’s 
Greenblatt, truly writes: 


president, EN 
“While it 


a 


American Agrieulturist 


may be a little early at this stage for 
these -pioneer credit banks on Amer- 
ican soil to show their full effect, 
some of the results of an adequate 
system of co-operative credit have 
already manifested themselves in the 
communities in which the credit un- 
ions are established. The farmer 
finds no difficulty in obtaining a mod- 
erate loan for productive purposes 
quickly and cheaply. The pernicious 
activity of the local usurer has thus 
been largely curtailed. The overbear- 
ance of the local storekeeper is in 
evidence no longer, and the farmer 
is now treated as a respected cus- 
tomer. Moreover, the credit unions 
have endowed their members with a 
high sense of mutual responsibility 
and have stimulated them to further 
effort in the direction of co-operation 
and mutual self-help.” 

In this connection we wish to say 
that some of the keenest readers of 
this paper are Jewish farmers. Their 
letters of comment, suggestion or in- 
quiry, their responsiveness to this pe- 
riodical’s efforts for farmers’ welfare, 
sometimes are an object lesson that 
other farmers might’ well imitate. 

The excellent paper, The Jewish 
Farmer, reports that at this time 
young Jews are studying agriculture 
to the number at Cornell of 67, Con- 
necticut’ 20, Massachusetts 20, New 
Jersey four, Michigan 45, Wisconsin 
eight, with smaller numbers in other 
agricultural colleges. The Jew was 
originally a farmer, and the race 
takes kindly to agriculture under 
American conditions. It is destined 
to have a profound and beneficial in- 
fluence in American agriculture dur- 
ing the 20th century. 


Myrick’s financial system is surely 
interesting people in this locality, and 
the water power trust articles are u 
close second, These questions are be- 
ing discussed by farmers in their 
homes and at the country stores, and 
no doubt they will bring about some 
radical changes in financial, political 
and industrial circles during the nexi 
five years. As the farmers become 
better informed they will become a 
big factor in helping to decide these 
momentous questions.—[L, A, Merrill, 
Providence County, R I. 





Farm Experiences 


I set 16 acres of apples and used 
peaches as fillers, The peaches should 
be cut out, but they are strong, 
thrifty trees, and it takes more nerve 
then I have to cut them out. If I 
were going to plant again I should 
plant peaches by themselves and ap- 
ples by themselves. I am not alone 
in that experience; have known other 
men in similar circumstances, and 
they don’t like to cut out the peach 
tree when in good bearing.—[A. G. 
Eighme, Niagara County, N Y. 


We formerly used cowhorn turnips 
in our mixture of vetch, crimson clo- 
ver and rye, or wheat. There is no 
doubt they seem to exert sometimes 
a rather interesting effect in amelio- 
rating the soil. Whether it is entire- 
ly a moisture question, or whether it 
is a question of bacterial development 
in those particular spots, I don’t 
know. But while beneficial. effects 
are occasionally to be observed, care- 
ful study shows that by the use of 
crimson clover, vetch and wheat we 
can secure practically the same im- 
provement. In other words, while 
cowhorn turn'ps may produce a ben- 
eficial effect, crimson clover or vetch 
will do fully as much good, and from 
humus standpoint will do even more 
good.—[Dr J. G. Lipman, Director 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 


What would be the result if wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, etc, were given 
free entry or cut 50%? From elevator 
and storehouse the holdings would 
flow, meeting the flow from Canada, 
South America, and from oversea. 
One .may say the speculator would be 
hurt. Someyhat, but with contracts 
made for future delivery or loans ad- 
vanced on storage receipts he would 
come out safer than the miller. The 
manufacturer, grocer, baker, in fact, 
all, would feel the drop in prices. 
The overstocked market would be fol- 
lowed by panic. We lost track of 
the 16,000,000 of people we have add- 
ed to the population since the census 
of 1900, almost equaling the present 
population of New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Connecticut to- 
gether. Production of foodstuffs has 
been going back for some time, Even 
bumper crops. won't go far in feeding 
a bumper population.—[A Granger in 
New York Sun, 
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THE 
FEED LOT 


Easier Money for Feeders 


All this discussion about farm fi- 
nance is having a splendid educative 
effect upon bankers and money lend- 
ers. They begin to realize that “stock 
with tails’’ is really better collateral 
than shares in corporations. The lat- 
ter, being subject to all the ups and 
downs of the stock exchange, fluctu- 
ate in price and, therefore, are not 
always the best security for a loan. 
Live stock, on the other hand, when 
owned, fed or bred by an intelligent 
farmer, is almost always certain to 
improve in value. 

A farmer with such “live assets’’ 
should have no trouble in getting a 
Ioan at the bank on reasonable terms. 
Tt should rot be necessary in any 
ease for him to give a chattel mort- 
gage on his live stock. The name 
and character of any farmer, breeder 
er feeder in good standing ought to 
be as good as a chattel mortgage. If 
you borrow $500 for the purpose. of 
buying feeders or breeders, and have 
an understanding with the lender that 
the money is for this purpose, you 
are both legally and morally bound 
to pay the interest out of the earn- 
ings from such stock, and the princi- 
pal out of the profits thereon. 
Should you make a loss on the pur- 
chase, of course you still have to pay 
the debt. Such an understanding 
should be as good as a chattel mort- 
gage on the cattle. 

In no way can bankers and farm- 
ers ,-profit themselves more, or help 
to reduce the cost of high living, than 
by helping on the production of more 
and better stock. Every agricultural 
organization, breeders’ society, farm- 
ers’ club, etc, should invite their lo- 
cal bankers te attend one of their 
meetings at which this subject is dis- 
cussed. It is a good thing for bank- 
ers and farmers thus to get together. 

We know of a great many so-called 
“common farmers” who feel unable 
to buy feeders to finish for market, 
or thoroughbred stock for breeding 
purposes, because they do not. have 
sufficient capital, and do not know 
where, when or how to borrow money 
for this purpose. The rural banker, 
also banks in cities that are support- 
ed by the surrounding farmers, ought 
to send out solicitors to make loans 
to farmers for the purpose of buy- 
ing feeders and breeders. What a 
stimulus this would give, not only to 
the live stock business, but to all ag- 
riculture. HowW much wiser and bet- 
ter such use of bank Geposits than 
to send same to New York banks only 
to be loaned to speculators on the 
stock exchange. 

Loans at home for productive pur- 
poses should be encouraged by every 
bank. Remember, Mr Banker, you 
do not own these deposits; you and 
your stockholders own only about 
10 cents on the dollar of the money 
you handle. From 75 te 90% of all 
the money you handle consists of the 
deposits of your depositors and cus- 
tomers. Therefore their interests are 
paramount. You should keep this in 
mind in making loans. 


Which Feed Do You Buy 


Farmers are again reminded to 
watch their feed bags closely. Most 
state laws require dealers t) print the 
analysis cf the contents on the bag. 
Much inferior grain is fed through 
negligence of the farmer in noting 
what _he is buying. Milk producers 
are not allowed to sell milk unless 
it meets a certain guarantee and the 
assumption that “milk is milk” no 
longer is safe. Farmers have the 
privilege of reciprocating by making 
the feed dealer state what he sells 
and sell what he states. 

Feeds vary far more in the essen- 
tial food elements than readers ap- 
preciate. This is well shown by the 
annual report of the Massachusetts 
experiment station, just off the press, 
giving the results of inspection of 
feeds sold during the past year. For 
instance, cottonseed meal is being 
used very extensively in dairy rations 
as well as for fertilizing the soil. The 
Massachusetts report shows that the 
highest prote'n content in cottonseed 
meal found was 46%, the lowest was 
19%. The highest fat content was 
11.5%, with the lowest only 3.7%. The 
highest fiber content was 21%, with 
the lowest 6%. 

Roughly speaking. digestible pro- 
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tein and fat are each worth about 2 
cents a pound for feeding purposes: 


* 
Then in a ton of cottonseed meal an- | € 
alyzing 46% protein there was $18.40 | r 
worth of protein; in the bag that had | 


only 19% protein, the value of =| 
H 


tein would be $7.60 for a ton of such 

cottonseed meal. In one ton the 

farmer received $18.40 worth, in the e emar a e 

other $7.60, less than half. Which 

Ge be bayt Tne es a wa Soa . Like engineers and trained mechanics, you 
Vv e rence. : ; < 

ae Fg oN tay ie ie Pe eg = —_—a: judge a machine by the way it runs. You 


Of course, there are other things - a - a 
in the feed than protein and fat, but depend upon the feel’’ and the ‘sound. 


mage a Bp go sone eae . We are doing a big business all over the 
S| arme usua wan . 
2 a 4 : Sans’ world with people who depend upon the 


to carry home in their wagons. The = ma & . 
accompanying table should set more feel’’ and “‘sound’’ of Empire Cream Separators. 
than one farmer thinking. It is ar- a “ - 
ranged from figures given in the Weight of Crank Starts Empire 
ane agg ome st ge yo Ba ocBp mite = The crank of the Empire is short and light, yet the mere 
highest spc 8 elaee percentages weight of the crank starts the machine. Can easy turning 
are taken for each. There could be be more absolutely proven? 


no more striking illustration, of how é : Almost Silent in Action 

feeds vary. 5 ‘ : . : 

Showing the Feeds Vary Remarkably Weight of the Crank The Empire runs with so little sound that it would 
The figures show that 100 pounds of the best cotton- turnsthe Empire not wake the average baby asleep in the same room. 

Door st sample ft ran fown to 19 pounds. oF ‘trom , This practically noiseless running is one of the greatest 

7 Bide Ate She" att S215 ws | | achievements in separator construction. Bg 

outa. Empire Cream Separators are remarkable for easy, quiet running. The 

gy ny yy a reason lies in the wonderful perfection of design and construction. For more 
i SF Ep than a generation, Empires have been preferred by those who judge by the 

‘*feel’? and the ‘“‘sound.’’ Do you know any other way so sure or so easy? 


FREE TRIAL OR EXCHANGE 
have a free trial of an Empire. You exchange your present separator for an 
mene ieee alar Gethenen. Shen en tlivenadh te Catalog 116, You get as 
‘ 7 quick and courteous attention from us, and from our local dealers, as you get fast, clean skimming 
"fee ies on EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
2% protein I 
Stock and horse feeds 


12-15X% protein ... 
Dried beet pulp .... 


No 

smpls. Kinds of feed 
Cottonseed meal .... 
Linseed meal 
Gluten meal .. 
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Whether feeding cows, horses o BEFORE RITE 
poultry the same variations are noted. » NEW ath i Ba CIDER. PRESSES 
Observe that provender, a popular gevdeces meso pm, ca “ei 
horse food, varies with 11% protein Brice then. 
as highest and 8% as lowest. The 10 to © ity y. 
fat varies with 4.8% highest and 2.6% I L ss cider ye apple- 
lowest. A still larger variation is Ee Cneger 
noted in the fiber. 

A ton- of the 11% provender would Tm bus Ov Lincola Ave., Mt Gilead, Ohio, 
have $4.40 worth of protein, while a‘ he Or Boom 19 © Bo Cortlandt Street, 
ton of the 8% would carry but $3.20 Whe 
worth, Which had the farmer better BE SURE To SAY our ip yon gee i SAW YOUR ADV 
buy? Meat scraps vary in protein ! 4, this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from 
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We've Made Good Paint for 64 Years 


Pekag. / back - 1849 this business was started by John Lucas, in a little, tumble- 
above “the largest and best equipped pain faciny inthe word,” CTY She Snormous plant picsured 


- 
Lucas Paint Is Mixed With Lucas Quality Never Wanes 
i and Brains Having attuned the best in paints, we keep every can of paint 
we make absolutely up-tostendard. Our raw materials four 
is the only teacher In the paint business, AN searching, . 
research ~apetnoutias one tests 
every can of Lucas Paint. Itis 
make—the best that cam be made, as proved by 
thousands of buildings the country over. 


The Greater Care Put Into Lucas Paints 
Insures Greater Service on Your Buildings 


In can bearing the name “‘Lacas” you are 
ed paint that will “‘act”’ ri cover ri 
tre a and be the, most beaut and peor amd 
can , e 
that we take wo prove our” materials, ole thant eas 
fectly then test our 
product, insures satisfacti 


John Incas 


Office No.3561 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANCHION AND 


DIRIGO SILOS 


Customers in Nine Different States Praise These Silos 


MAINE 
“Your arrangement of doors is perfect, 
the doors fitting absolutely air-tight, yet 
not sticking at ‘all.”" —"I don't be jeve the 
construction can be improved upon. 
NEW HAM PSHIRE 
Pe. is all you claimed it to be." — “It is a 
dandy and it is perfect in every way. 
VERMONT 
“Deend anything I expected both in 
ock and workmanehip.’ “One man 
said it was the best silo he had ever seen 
although he hada well-known make.’ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
at ag Jumber and everything. belonging with the silo is 
—“It went together like a barre! and is as tight 
a — “I have only words.of praise for your silo 
and the way you treated me, a total stranger.” 
NEW JERSEY 
“My carpenter says staves were first class." 
On 10 
“Well pleased with it.”"— ay neighbors have looked 
it over - ye say it is a good one. 
want 


NEW YORK 
“Excellent in preserving of ensilage, quality of 
mate rial and in price I saved at least $40.00 on 
each silo.’’ —“It came in time as agreed and made of 
good stock, just as you said it would be.’’"—“It wasa 
very fine grade of lumber.’’—None of theirs are in 
the same class with the DIRIGO. 


CONNECTICUT 
“Stock and workmanship is al) that could be desired.—" 
“Fully up to my expectations.'' — “Silo very satisfactory.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
“I find it just as it was recommended.’’ —“I am well 
pleased with your square dealings with your customers.” 
DIRIGO Compared with Other Silos 
ee good de al better ensilage in the DIRIGO than in 
am perfectly satisfied with the lumber in 
the DIRIGO and the workman ship, which is more than 
we could ever say of the other." ‘I have other silos for 
which I paid more money whic h I do not deem as good 
as the DIRIGO.’ “The material you furnished was far 
superior to that in my other silo.”” —**Began at 10 A. M., 
put up the etaging and had the silo all up at 6”. M. 
It took three of us two whole days to set up the ——.” 





to mail you catalog which tells ali about the construction of the DIRIGO SILOS, quality 


and kind of lumber, workmanship, the perfectly tigat doors and peculiar spline construction which make 


these silos mere durable and easier to erect than any other. 
tell you the freight 2 your station so you will know exactly what it will 
and sell direct to the farmers and save them all micdlemen’s profits. 


si.os in my own 


m ‘ory a 
A postal card will bring this catalog and my special price for early order. 
A. H. Stevens, Pres., 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., 


! will quote price in the first letter and 
cost. { manufacture these 
Write today 


AUBURN, MAINE 














Is not 
a 
cure 


worth 
$1001? 


STERLINE 
is s0 con- 
centrated 
that oné- 
third of a 
bottle has 
often cured 
“ — a Thoroughpin, 
oc 
Speen Big Knee, ete., 
and al! bruises and ab- 
Sterline 
is the most pomeres absorbent and 
germ-killer ever compounded, Otten 
worth $100 in ier blemished horses fora sale. Stops 
pein, reduces ali swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. 
has cured most stubborn cases, Even a five per cent 
solution makes a strong liniment. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. 


Guaran 
i R-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


| TAT Sera 
Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
yo Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals. 
ottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse boo. 
Ps FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” 
THE LAK ESIDE me ay" we, 
S411 Calumet Ave. nois 


Cure That 
Fistula 


Sterline 
will 
do it 








Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll” Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
dened. Say 8 and simple; no enperionce 
needed; tting to be 
little attention every fifth day—an your 
money refunded if it ever fails. 
most cases within Otw, gore leaving the 
horse sound and s Valuable in- 
formation end full ah. given in 
"s Vest-Pocket 
ary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 





Remove-All positively cures 1 Capped 


Ringbone, Curb, Shoe ae 
Hoc ksaboormal growths 


ves 
scared, Lump Jaw is cured to 
less than three weeks wi 





SKUNKS and ALL 
OTHER FURS 


We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a LD end 
list, do so at once and be kept 
posted it the season. 
Ve want Furs from the East- 
ern States and Canada only, 


CHARLES A. KAUNE 


ALL SIZES OF HEAVY DUTY FARM ENGINES 


The Onlv Thing in Winter 
“Gentlemen: The7H. P. ‘NEW-WAY’ Twin 
Cylinder, purchased of you in 1909, has given 
the best of satisfaction, have had it nearly three 
years and have had no trouble with it at all. 
“It sets on the floor and sets still under the 
heaviest load, requiring 
no bolting down to keep 
it from en all over 
the floor consider it 
the only thing, especial- 
ly in winter, no water to 
bother with, no frozen 
and bursted jackets 
or ruined cylinders. 
It also starts much 
eaetee in cold 
weathe 
There are cheap- 
er engines on the 
market, but trouble 
can always be bought 
cheaply. 


RAY FOULDING, 
Java, N.Y.” 


reumveam, 0.5.4, 





SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
en trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 

well made, easy running separa- 
Sor for $15. 95. Skims hot or cold 


pI making heavy or _ light 
igned especially for 
small, ‘dairies, Totels and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our isree 
oonont? machines. The bo 
sanitary marvel, easily eheaned. 
Gen rs horougnly, rotecte 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
Gairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain our e Randsome 
free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. sarnSzions n.v. 








KING HARNESS 


Will Outlive Your Horse 
Buy custom-made, oak-tanned harness direct 
pan A factory at wholes prices. We can 
_ you money onany harness, All harness 

back if not satisfied. 

A catalog illustrates over 75 styles for all pur- 
ure to show harness you need. Send for it 
toley. We alno sell E Horse Clothing and Fur 


4 for catalog 
G HARNESS 00., Desk D7 Rome, BN. ¥. 














i] GORDS Into HOUR: RS 


BY ONE - | ps , 4 or WOODS, Saves money ané 
backache. REK catalog No Me. showing oe 


| else eit was Chicago, Ul. 





| eral, 








MANGER 


from 85% to 33% protein. In a ton 
of the 85%, the value of protein 
would be about $34; in the 33%, only 
$13.20. When you put up $40 for a 
ton of meat scraps, had you rather 
get back $34 worth of protein or 
$13.20? You say, give me back as 
much as I pay! But other elements— 
fat, starch, sugar, etc, bring up total 
value. Besides, the manurial value of 
a feed is- worth something. See 
Myrick’s chart for finding out manu- 
rial value of all feeds. The farmer 
by taking one bag may get dollar 
for dollar; taking the other may cost 
him over $2 for every $1 returned in 
feed value. 

The table below shows that the 
same feed does not usually run the 
lowest in both protein and fat analy- 
sis. Occasionally low protein will be 
partially offset by high fat. In gen- 
it is safe to choose the feeds 
earrying the highest protein. Carbo- 
hydrates (sugar and starch) are es- 
sential, but are more easily secured 
in hay, fodder, etc, than the nitrog- 
enous feeds bearing high protein con- 
tent. Some feeds appear to run quite 
even in quality, dried beet pulp, for 
instance. Moiasses and dairy feeds 
are good, bad and indifferent. It is 
up to the farmer to select the good 
brands; there are good grades in all 
kinds of feeds. 


More fad Thane Milkers 


John V. 





Bishop, a farmer of Bur- 
lington county, N J, says that he 
used the milking machine for 15 
months, and that he finds it entirely 
satisfactory: “I find that it reduces 
the labor in about the ratio of 8 to 3. 
Anyone can judge how paying that 
proposition is.” 

Another ‘enthusiastic owner of the 
milking machine is J. M. Walton of 
Johnson county, Ill. He testifies as 
follows: “To tell all the good things 
about these milking machines would 
require a long letter. They do give 
satisfaction; they do not and cannot 
hurt the cows; indeed, they. please 
the cows and the owner. Cows like 
the machine better than they do hand 
milking. A man can handle four 
milkers and put them on in less than 
four minutes. If one man can milk 
10 cows in an hour by hand he can 
handle four machines and milk four 
times 10 cows. They are in every 
way practical and endurable. I would 
not go back to hand milking again; I 
would sell the cows first. I would just 
as soon go back and cut my wheat 
with the cradle, bind it by hand and 
tramp it out with oxen, as to use 
hand milking. We have used’ our 
milking machine one year, our silos, 
three of them, four years, our cream 
separator eight years; so far as I can 
see, one is just as practical and es- 
sential as the other. Of course, the 
first cost of the separator and silo 
was a big thing. After that there was 
but little cost. It is just the same 
with the milking machine. The four 
milkers and the engine cost a little 
over $2000, but the engine is good to 
run many other things. There is no 
reason why such an outfit should not 
last a great many years.” 


Alfalfa Best Forage for Colts 


A study of forages for growing 
horses was recently completed at the 
Nebraska substation at North Platte. 
The relative value of alfalfa and non- 
leguminous pasture and forage was to 

determined. 

One leading conclusion arrived at is 
that while alfalfa pasture makes 
rapid gains and puts colts in excel- 
lent condition, with firm flesh, the 
cost is usually too great to warrant. 
More economical, but not so rapid 
gains were made on native grass. 
Colts that were fed on cane forage 
the winter before responded rapidly 
to alfalfa pasture and made good 
gains. For winter feeding, alfalfa 





be 


has « 


“and it was thought would 


American Agriculturist 


hay with grain produced better gaing 
than prairie or cane hay with the 
same amount of grain, although still 
at greater cost. The alfalfa raised 
colts were in heavier flesh all during 
the three years of the experiment, 
have sola 
better. A strong point in favor of the 
alfalfa fed animals is that when they 
were put to. work they stood up well 
and held their flesh. Most rapid 
gains on pasture are made by colts in 
thin flesh, and the gains for the first 
and second years exceed those made 
in any equal time later. 


Free Veterinary Advice 


Pneumonia—A. H., Maryland, has 
had six of a litter of 11 pigs die with- 
in a week or two. They acted as 
though they had colds, discharging at 
the eyes and nose, coughing and 
wheezing. At this season of the year 
unless warmly housed young pigs are 
very liable to this affection. Practi- 
cally nothing can be done for them 
except to feed them well and keep 
them in a warm, dry pen, 





Out of Condition—E. B., Maryland, 
has a cow that has been off her feed 
for three weeks or more. She looks 
bright and seems all right in every 
way except that her urine is very 
highly colored and she is somewhat 
hide-bound. I would suggest that she 
be given 1% pounds of epsom salts at 
one dose, and after three days the 
following powder: Sulphate of iron 2 
ounces, powdered nux vomica 1 ounce, 
powdered ginger 1 ounce, and salt- 
peter 4 ounces, Mix well and give a 
heaping tablespoonful in feed morning 
and night. 


Weak Kidneys—G. K., New . York, 
asks for a remedy for a horse with 
weak kidneys. Animal has difficulty 
in“™passing urine and also trouble in 
getting on his feet after lying down. 
Have the sheath well washed out with 
Warm soapsuds, and give in feeu 
twice a day a tablespoonful of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of saltpeter and 
powdered rosin. The loins should be 
rubbed once in two days with a stim- 
ulating liniment. For worms, a sim- 
ple and efficient remedy is a quart 
and a half of raw linseed oil and twe 
ounces of turpentine well mixed, at 
one dose on an empty stomach in the 
morning. 


Enlarged Gland—B. F., New York, 
has a collie dog with an enlargement 
the size of a hen’s egg on his throat. 
This must be an enlarged or inflamed 
gland, possibly the thyroid. I would 
suggest that the hair be clipped over 
the swelling and it be painted with 
tincture of iodine every other day 
until a good blister results; wait until 
the scabs fall off and repeat if nec- 
essary. This may go on to abscess 
formation, and as soon as it becomes 
soft it should be lanced. If the iodine 
does not seem to b® working well 
and the swelling is still hard, try po- 
tassium iodide ointment, which can 
be procured at any drug store. 


Hard Hoofs—J. H. C., New York, 
has a horse with hard hoofs as the 
result of founder. He asks if castor 
oil can safely be used to soften them. 
There are many oily hoof dressings 
on the market that are efficient for 
a time, but as soon as their use is 
stopped the hoof becomes harder than 
ever. I would advise standing on wet 
clay when in the stable during the 
day, and an occasional application of 
glycerin just where the hoof meets 
the hair; this will stimulate the 
growth of horn and keep it soft, 


Thomas A. Sperry of Cranford, 
N J, is putting a concrete dam across 
the Rahway river to run a turbine 
wheel th.t ~-ill furnish electricity, not 
only for his own house, other build- 
ings and machinery, but also for sale 
to his neighbors. There are many 
small water powers now running te 
waste that can Le readily utilized and 
furnish sufficient juice for quite a 
number of families and farms. The 
law in some states quite strictly reg- 
ulates the management of concerns 
that sell electricity, so farmers who 
wish to form a neighborhood enter- 
prise of this kind should take legal 
counsel. 








On Phelps’ 1913 Split Hickory Book 


Phelps’ new book is a wonder. 


ever sent out—biggest money saver you ever saw. Takes 
the place of dealers, jobbers, travelers and other middle- 
men. Shows more fine buggies, surries, phaetons, carriages, 
spring wagons and Aarness, 

can find in 25 retail dealers stores and quotes lower prices 
than they pay even when buying in car-load lots for spot 


runabouts, carts, 


See 140 Styles of Vehicles, also Complete Line of Harness—Sold at Factory Prices 


ym 8% a 


Direct to You—2 Years Guarantee—Made to Order—30 Days Free Road Test_\eee 





Grandest buggy salesman 


want. Let my 


than you | to you. 





My 1913 prices save you $25 
to $40 on just the vehicle you 


H. C. PHELPS 


prove it] and2 Years Guarantee. 








cash. 


tells you the right price to pay. 


will show you 


Proves by actual photographs, that Sp/it Hickory quality is years ahead. postage to you—and the book comes by return mail— 


H.C. PHELPS, Pres. The OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING 


Co., Sta. 


the best gusde you can get, even if you buy elséwhere. 
, what’s what in vehicles and harness ne K 
Just mail a postal—Phelps pays the 
—all free. A ss 


we 7 A 
4, COLUMBUS, O. “AS ‘ Se sBe. 


Book shows many features not found in any other line of 

vehicles—tells why pusips saves yes yas te . op Soy ~ 
her folks bought Split Hickory after ys 

and? Ye cong Don’t fe want the Phelps Book? It’s 


a. 
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Milk Supply 

















Delaware County Dairy Questions 


A. B. FERN, NEW YORK 


In this county, home separation of 
milk with delivery of cream is not en- 
eouraged. I know of only one cream- 
ery that has consented to take home 
separated cream, the rest refusing to 
do so because they want all the cream 
to have a uniform consistency. In 
Otsego county the reverse is_ true, 
Creamery managers willingly allow 
their patrons to use separators, 
though comparatively few take advan- 
tage ef the privilege. One skimming 
station that takes milk from about 
30 dairies receiv cream from only 
three. 

I use the word “cream” 
is the common expression, 
creamerymen both whole 
cream are termed milk, the only dif- 
ference considered being the  per- 
centage of butter fat contained in 
each The whole milk from most 
dairies runs — 4 to 5% butter fat, 
some above 1d some below. The 
cream de live re od from dairies averages 
25 to 35% butter fat, that sent from 
the skimming stations is thicker. One 
Otsego county station operator told 
me he regulates the station separator 
to make a 40% product. Whole milk 
eontaining 4.5% butter fat is consid- 
ered the standard, and statements giv- 
ing general average price a hundred 
are made out of the 4.5% basis. 

I know of several farmers who 
bought separators in 1910 or 1911 for 
the purpose of selling the cream only, 
and having the skim milk in its best 
condition for home use, also to save 
extra handling of large quantities of 
milk, Satisfactory results were ob- 
tained from 4.5 and 5% milk, but 
farmers having milk which tested 4% 
sustained a decided loss, One man 
did not properly estimate the compar- 
ative value of his milk. With 16 or 17 
heavy milkers and a test of 3.2%, he 
lost $300 in one year by using a sepa- 
rator. He is now selling milk by the 
hundred pounds, not by test, and his 
geparator is for sale. 

I am net finding fault with the sep- 
arator, for I know of no greater dairy 
eonvenience, and would as soon make 
butter with an old-fashioned up-and- 
down churn as to use gravity settings. 
I believe that many milk producers 
would be doing better to make butter 
er cheese at home; or else use one 
separator for all the dairies in a 
neighborhood, then take the cream to 
the nearest creamery (if arrange- 
ments could be made to do so), than 
to take the whole milk so far as is 
often done. Long distance hauls waste 
time and profits, yet big loads of milk 
have for years been going to market 
from places so far from town that it 
?akes a whole day to make the round 
trip. 

The low Borden prices emphasize 
ell extra expenses, and creameries 
have swung into favor again, drawing 
away some of the Borden patrons. At 
Walton in this county dissatisfaction 
with the Borden schedule was 580 
wnanimous that only 13 farmers 
signed winter contracts, The Walton 
condensery is a large, new establish- 
ment and has been doing a big busi- 
ness, but 30 hands were laid off at the 
beginning of winter. Superintendent 
Knight and Inspector Telford alone 
are left. 

One advantage of co-operation is 
the opportunity afforded for working 
according to‘ market conditions. If 
milk exchange prices are high an in- 
dependent company can send whole 
milk to New York by conforming to 
New York regulations; whereas, indi- 
viduals with no combined interests 
ean have no such resource. 

Two grave dangers have confronted 
e0-operative creameries: two great ex- 
penditures at the beginning and in- 
ternal discord at any time. Anything 
in the line of failure will be likely to 
result in such a creamery being ab- 
sorbed by some larger company which 
will gradually gain a monopoly in sec- 
tions where it is able to get a con- 
trolling interest. Several co-operative 
*ereameries in this county have al- 
ready been drawn into the circle of 
ene big concern and converted into 
geparating stations May we not an- 
ticipate far-reaching effects to result 
from such a policy if long continued? 
A little part, perhaps, of the great 
economic crisis which seems to be 
pending, and toward which so many 
things are working with irresistible 
force. 


es 


because it 
but by the 
milk and 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rdte 
RPemains at 4c p at fer Grade B and 
3%c for Grade C to the farmer 
the 26-c zone having no station 
@harges, or $1.91 and $1.81 respec- 
Bively p 40-qt can delivered in New 
Work. 





The market at the end last 


in | 





week was still oversupplied. The 
dealers, hope, however, that with the 
change in rates the conditions will 
improve. 

The receipts of milk and creafn in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Jan 4 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Erie ceeens 375 
Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna ...... 
N Y C (long haul) . 
N YC lines (short haul) 
Ontario .. 
Lehigh Valley eons 
Homer Ramsdell line’ ee 
New Haven 
Other’ Sources ... 


eee eeeee 
eeeereeeee 
eee eeeeee 


eeeee 


Totals 


Wholesale Milk Price—The execu- 
tive committee of the Interstate milk 
producers’ assn has fixed the whole- 
sale price of milk in Philadelphia for 
Jan at 5c p qt. 


In Bringing Up Old Farms I have 
used about as much judgment as a 
woman shows at a bargain counter. 
I bought the best bargain offered, 
whether it was a sand farm, a clay 
farm or what it might be, and after 
I had it, I began to develop it in the 
direction. in which it was adapted. 
On general principles I believe in 
making a farm as nearly self-sup- 
porting as possible; that is, in pro- 
ducing the hay and grain needed on 
the farm right at home. One of the 
first problems for me is always to get 
a considerable portion of a farm 
down in hay. I believe it is economy 
to keep a considerable portioneof a 
farm seeded down and what I do 
plow to fertilize highly and endeavor 
to get several crops a year from it. 
I consider that it does not im- 
poverish land to take big crops off.— 
[Horace Roberts, New Jersey. 


Road work in progress. Good 
roads and more cows will make bet- 
ter farms.—[J. H. Shaner, St Fran- 
cois County, Mo. 





buying a De Laval; either you 


answer: 


place and 


The new Topeg De 
are ee ne by 
have ailed free upon request if 
catalog also mailed upon request. 


NEW YORK 





‘CREAM SEPARATORS | 


Don’t Delay Buying One 
a Single Day Longer 


If you are selling cream or making butter and have no 
separator or are using an inferior machine, you are wasting 
cream every day you delay the purchase of a De Laval. 

There can only be two real reasons why you should put off 


great your loss in dollars and cents actually is or else you do 
not believe the De Laval Cream Separator 

will make the saving claimed for it. 
In either case there is one conclusive 
**Let the De Laval agent in your 
locality set up a machine for you on your 


De Laval will do.’’ 

You have nothing to risk and a million 
other cow owners who have made this test 
have found they had much to gain. 

Don’t wait till Spring. 
have only two or three cows in milk you 
can buy a De Laval now and save half its 

cost by Spring, and you can buy a De Laval machine for cash 
or on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dai uestions 
the best authorities, is a book that over wad 
ou meation this paper. 
rite to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


do not really appreciate how 


see for yourself what the 


Even if you 


cow owner should 
ew 1913 De Laval 
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FEED MILLS 


CHICAGO 
We save fr y) yd u 
Plate or bart. Our yuo oi wearentes $15 “ 
protects you. Write for pod 5 yy 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 402, Belleville, Pa. 


| See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 








Don’t let worms breed 


get rid of stomach and, free intestin 





Beware 
of 
imitations 


Don’t let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of your season's profits. You can prev: 
if you will just take “a stitch in time.” Now is 
work. Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in the stomach and intestines, and if 
you don't get the best of them, they will surely get the best of you. Let me show you how. 
al worms in your hogs, sheep, horses and cattle and prove 
it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay me a cent. 


For Worms This Month 


Pil Stop Your Worm Losses 
Pil Proes it Before You Pay 


diseases among your hogs this yeas. 
ent 
the time when worms begin to get in their de: 


I'l 
I'l do it with 
Look at 
the Name 
Carefully 


The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


I’ve done it for thousands and in addition they write me they never had stock 
thrive better, look better and bring them such profitable returns. 


Send No Money— Just the Coupon 


Here is my offer to you. 





cattle you have. 





the 60 days ite you don’t feel satisfied, 





final—I let you act as judge of its merit—I put eve: 
how can you let your stock drag along when they i 
such a fair, open offer like this is put at your dis: 
Fill out and mail the coupon mew. Don't put it of—lest you forget. Read the let 


Sidney R. Fell, Pres.—The S. R. FEIL CO.—Dept.A.A. Cleveland, — 
Prices: 40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00; 600 Ibs., $21.12 


os Pa 
Oday tried Betomoents besed cn 1-1. of of pe et Ba oe oa & Garp, 8 en, Gen ence Qesnces bens of “pie 


Simply fill “in the. the sigan, tell me how many sed at of hogs, sheep, horses and 
I will then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. 
5. coats when it arrives—put it where all your stock can get free access to it— 

They eat it as they do salt—just as they need it, and at the end of 
write me and I'll cancel the charge. 


You pay the small 
ft and 


I take your word as 
upto you. How can you risk loss— 
be thriving, growing into profit when 
? You have all to ees to risk. 
ters ve. 


Dp , 





I have been in the hog business for 
20 years and have tried every known 
remedy for hogs, but have never found 
anything equal to your Sal-Vet. It cer- 
tainly does the work and is easy to 
feed. I feed it to bai ed ta bears 
nant sows and fi Pil 
never be without Sal-Vet. 


MS F. MARSHALL & J 
Per G. F.M. Mon: 


“I had a lot of sick hogs and ¥7 lost 
five of them. I began feeding them Sal- * 
et, my losses stopped and the hogs 
soon got into a fine, NDERWOORe 


P. UN 
R. D. No.1 Roachdale, Ind. . 


While I cannot say positively Sal-Vet 
kept my hogs from having Cholera, £ 
had no such sickness while my ah 
bors almost without exception lost hogs 
from raatere. I certainly have ec 
faith in Sal- Yet and it et all and 

you claim forit. - 


J.C. CONOVER, 
Chrisman 


+ 
I used your Sal-Vet regularly J °° 
while feeding a bunch of fat- 
tening hogs and can say it 
is just tl article. It made 
my aon double their 
weight me 9 dave. It is 
& conditioner and 
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Stand Up for the Rural School 


In all constructive legislation about 
education, none is more fundamental 
than the Page vocative education 
bill, now before the United States 
senate. It is based on the very bed- 
rock of country life well-being. It 
deals with bcys and girls, the best 
product of the farm. We have had 
much legislation dealing with higher 
agricultural education, which is for 
the few, and much for agricultural 
research, which is for production, 
And production is so far ahead of 
consumption that even though crops 
are large, the farmer gets barely 
enough to meet his annual expenses. 
What is now wanted is some means 
of increasing the mental life of rural 
people. The way to do this is not 
from without. but from within the 
channels of mind development. Not 
by means of trained specialists, but by 
means of the child environment. 

The country school has done much 
for country people. It is doing use- 
ful work today, but it has lost step 
with progress. The Page bill corrects 
this trouble. It will put the country 
school in tune with the environment 
of country life. Its sole aim is to edu- 
cate country boys and country girls 
to be in sympathy with their work, 
and in the spirit of what 95% of the 
farm people will do when they léave 
the schoolroom. This bill has been 
long enough before the people to 
make them conversant with its pro- 
visions and to satisfy them that it 
meets their needs. And never since 
this idea was first advanced has there 
been such a strong demand for its 
passage. Practically every organiza- 
tion of farmers has indorsed this 
measure. 

The only opposition, if there is any, 
comes from 2. few agricultural col- 
leges. They fear the Page bill may 
detract from their importance, and 
open the gap so wide that future ap- 
propriations would flow more rap'd- 
ly to the country school than to the 
farm college. This is a selfishness un- 
worthy of college officials. 

It will be a sad day for America 





when the 
dictate as to 
that is to be 
schools. 

The Lever bill is also.before the 
senate. It gives money for more “ex- 
tension” work by the colleges, but 
does not aid schools or education. If 
congressmen insist On more farmers’ 
institutes and farm demonstration 
work in their districts, let them add 
the Lever idea to the Page bill, but 
don’t let it sidetrack or kill the vast- 
ly more useful, popular, economic, 
educational and scientific Page bill. 

No one seeks to limit the agricul- 
tural colleges, but their efforts to 
thwart the will of the people by de- 
feating the Page bill is the cause of 
the resentment that seems now to be 
more or less universal in its ascend- 
ency. 

The Page bill should be given the 
right of way in the senate. It will 
help farm boys and farm girls. It will 
reach the 95 out of every 100 who 
never go to college, and will there- 
fore improve the social and intellec- 
tual well-being of the great mass of 
men and women who will farm in the 
future. The Page bill starts the ma-~ 
chinery going for making forceful 
the work of the country schools. It 
rejuvenates rural education. It will 
be universal in its usefulness, and the 
mightiest power for building happy 
homes and a magnificent rural people. 


How to Deal in Land 


“TI want to buy a farm in 
county and would like to know how 
to get in touch with farmers there 
who have land or farms for sale.” 

“I have some land for sale in 
state, also a farm or two in this vi- 
cinity, and weuld like to know how 
I can find customers for the same.” 

These questions come to us with 
increasing frequency at this season. 
There seems to be more inquiry for 
land this winter than for some years, 
from both buyers and renters. 

The best, quickest, simplest, cheap- 
est and most effective way for any- 
one to buy, sell or exchange farms 
and other rural property is to adver- 
tise the same in the real estate ex- 
change of American Agriculturist, 
or of the Orange Judd weekly that 
circulates in the section of the United 
States it is desired to reach. Almost 
everyone who patronizes that depart- 
ment is enthusiastic over results. This 
is true whether they wish to sell, buy 
or exchange. 

That department is specially de- 
signed for farmers and others who 
have only one or a few pieces of 
property to buy, sell or exchange. If 
you have a larger real estate enter- 


agricultural colleges can 
the kind of education 
given in the country 


prise, it should be put before the 
public in a larger way, through the 
regular advertising columns of this 
and other periodicals which go to 
farmers. Our special service depart- 
ment will gladly advise by mail with 
any person or concern interested in 
this subject. 





Is there any question you would 
like to have answered about any 
problem you have to 
deal with on your 
own. farm, with your 
own live stock, or in 
your own barn, or pertaining to your 
own household affairs? No matter 
what the question is, ask it and we 
will gladly answer it, if possible, 
through American Agriculturist. This 
invitation is open to the boys and 
girls, and to the women es well as to 
the farmers, young or old. And if you 
have any comment to make upon any 
subject you see discussed in our col- 
umns, we shaH be glad to receive it. 


Free 
Question Box 





Men of the highest repute, who do 
business on the stock exchange, quite 

properly hold 

that it should 

not be blamed 

for “every dis- 
transaction in the 
country.” There is much truth, also, 
in their contention that “it is the 
fault of the states themselves which 
allow dishonest corporations, to be 
organized without proper supervi- 
sion, that are mostly to blame for 
worthless stocks.” We i certainiy 
agree that the above is true, and that 
the stock exchange is in no wise re- 
sponsible for the fake stocks, not 
listed on its boards, which the post- 
office department has exposed. It is 
also possible that the proportion of 
“wash trades” on the stock exchange 
has been exaggerated. That term 
has a different meaning among opera- 
tors than among the nonspeculating 
public. As one of the former writes 
us: “Any member of the New York 
stock exchange making a ‘wash’ sale, 
or buying at a quotation that is not 
bona fide, is liable to expulsion; and 
every sale of over 100 shares has to 
be fulfilled by delivery of the stock 
within 24 hours.” This rule is 
strictly enforced, but it does not 
limit transactions to legitimate in- 
vestment demand. Nor does that 
rule reach such deals as where an 
operator orders one set of brokers to 
“sell” a certain security, while the 
same operator orders a _ different 
bunch of brokers to “buy” it. This, 
or 
whereby shares are traded in for the 
purpose of forcing prices up or down 


Too Harsh on the 
Stock Exchange 


honest financial 





readér or subscriber. 
tion to me. 


interesting to you, and why? 


farm or in your home, and why? 


breed; 


Everyone is welcome to answer. 


“help,” and the children. 


All answers must reach this office 
earlier the better. 





A NOVEL PROPOSITION 
Good for Ten Dollars, Lots of Fun and Practical Value 
WANT very much to have a brief letter from YOU, my dear friend, 


Your advice and suggestions will be an inspira- 
Only I want to hear from you at once, today, not next 
week, so I am going to ask you a couple of questions and offer some clever 
prizes to encourage you to reply instantly. 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS: 
1. What department, page or feature of American Agriculturist is most 


2. What one thing (which is being advertised in American Agriculturist 
during December or January) do you most need this winter on your 
Is it a seed drill, or other implement; 
or thoroughbred bull or cow, horse, sheep or swine, and if so, what 
or is it some line of seeds, nursery stock, or any other farm 
supplies; or some improvement or convenience for your buildings, or to 
lighten work in the house or make the home more beautiful or attract- 
ive? Think over what you need and let me know. 


The first prize will go to the letter which seems to us to best answer 
our two questions, provided the answer to question No 1 is the opinion ex- 
pressed by a majority of all the answers received. This removes any pos- 
sible grounds for favoritism, but adds immensely to the cleverness of this 
little contest. In case of letters of equal merit, the one earliest postmarked 
will receive the preference; therefore, send in your answer at once. 

The first prize will be an order upon one of our advertisers good for 
$10 toward the purchase of the one thing the prize winner states that he or 
she most desires; second prize, an order for $5 toward such purchase; 
third prize, a copy of the complete work, Myrick’s Co-operative Finance, 
price $2.50; fourth prize, abridged edition of that book, price $1. 

T want to hear from adult farmers of 
any age, also from the boys and hired men. I especially wish the women in 
our farm homes to write me their preferences, including the daughters, the 
Anyone and everyone may compete for these 
prizes. There is no restriction, no fee, but all are welcome. Address your 
reply to editor American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
not later than January 29, 1913, the 








other forms of manipulation, . 


instead of being bought for invest- 
ment, is what we referred to as con- 
stitutmg a large part of stock. Ex- 
change’ trading—speculation rather 
than investment. How to more close- 
ly confine the stock exchange to gen- 
uine investment transactions, while 
freeing it from speculative abuses 
and other causes for criticism is, 
we stated editorially, what a com- 
mittee of that body is now working 
on. How to do this and yet not in- 
terfere with’ the investment market 
for legitimate securities, is a problem 
involving as many difficulties as does 
regulating speculation in grain or 
cotton. As for the flow of money 
from country banks to New York, 
where so much of it is loaned on 
call or stock exchange securities, we 
have repeatedly pointed out that this 
and other evils are due to the de- 
ficiencies of the national banking 
System. The whole proposition needs 
to be so reformed that America’s 
independent banks, clearing houses, 
and stock exchanges, may “better 
serve all the people all the time.” 


as 





The financial interests of farmers, 
and of the people generally, in each 
of our north- 
ern states, may 
be stupendousiy 
improved if the 
legislature which is now in session in 
each state gives the matter prompt 
and adequate attention. To enable 
our subscribers and readers to use 
effectively their great powers in ac- 
complishing such -legislation in their 
own state, we print on Page 37 
of this issue of American Agricultur- 
ist a strong petition to the 
legislature. The article printed on 
the back side of the petition contains 
practical suggestions for prompt and 
efficient action by individuals and as- 
sociations. The platform is_ short, 
practical, comprehensive. Any farm- 
er or other citizen may, of course, 
alter or amend it to suit his own 
views. The main point is to demand 
PROMPT ACTION by the legislature. 
The wisdom of each law-making body 
will guide it in enacting laws which 
in its judgment will best apply some 
or all of these principles to the con- 
ditions local to each state. The great 
thing is to get the general principles 
promptly befcre your legislature. The 
sacred right of petition puts fuil 
power of initiative into the hands of 
every citizen individually and collec- 
tively. Agriculture in your state will 
prosper partly to the extent that 
some or all of the principles advo- 
cated by American Agriculturist are 
embodied in wise laws adapted te 
the conditions existing in the vari< 
ous parts of each state. 


Petition Your 
Legislature Today 





Those who are back of the move 
ment to amend the New York agri< 
cultural law in respect to 
Give the the tuberculin test must 
Reason make it clear that this 
change is not intended toe 
serve as a means of selling and dis- 
tributing cattle that have reacted 
when the tuberculin test has 
been applied. If this is not 
the purpose, why is it provided 
that animals which have reacted 
to the test and are known to have 
tuberculosis, are not to be reported 
to the state commissioner of agri- 
culture? If this requirement is re- 
moved what will prevent unscrupu- 
lous dealers from buying reacting 
cattle in reputable herds and what 
will prevent them from selling such 
animals to innocent purchasers? 
Still further, what will prevent even 
breeders who have easy consciences, 
and there are some of these, testing 
their herds, locating the reactors, 
and selling them to innocent breed- 
ers or farmers? Reputable breed- 
ers cannot afford to use the tactics 
of city horse dealers who employ 
lies and tricks in disposing of g'an~ 
derous, broken winded and other 
permanently diseased horses. It 
looks like “a nigger in the wood 
pile” some place. Before the rank 
and file of breeders and farmers will 
give their consent, this doubt must 
be cleared up. Possibly there are 
defects in the tuberculosis law. Still 
the only ones pointed out are in re- 
spect to the indemnity value, substi- 
tution for physical tuberculin test 
and doing away with report of reac- 
tors to the state authorities. 











Gompressing Gc and Air 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW YOBK 





There are not many things about a 
gasoline motor that have a more di- 
rect and important bearing upon its 


operation than the compression, Any- 


thing that tends to impair the com- 
pression will have an immediate re- 
sult in loss of power and excessive 
ronsumption of gasoline. The com- 


pression is at the bottom of the suc- 
cessful power generation of the mo- 
tor. Take the amount of gasoline 
vapor and air that is sucked into the 
cylinder and ignite it without com- 
pressing it, and its driving power 
would be insignificant. It is the com- 
pression that gives the snap and 
power to the explosion and makes 


the motor what it is, the most power- 
ful and economical type of energy- 
producer we have. 

The compression is produced as 
follows: The piston, moving down- 
ward with the intake valve 6pen, 
draws in a charge through the carbu- 
fetor and intake piping. When the 
piston reaches the bottom of the 
stroke and the cylinder is full of 
gas, the intake valve closes; the 


piston starts the upward or compres- 


sion stroke with both intake and ex- 
haust valves closed, and there is, of 
course, no possible way for the gas to 
escape—that is, provided everything 
fs as tight as it should be. As the 
piston goes higher and higher the 
gas is squeezed into a smaller ‘and 
smaller space, till at the end of the 
stroke there is only a small clear- 


ance between the top of the piston 
and the head of the cylinder and the 
gas is highly compressed, the exact 
pressure varying with different en- 
gines, running all the way from 40 
to 90 pounds to the square inch; 
about 70 pounds is the average com- 
pression pressure. The higher the 
compression the more powerful the 
explosion. 


Why High Compression Is Not Good 


Let’s get off the track just a little 


bit right here and look into that 
statement, “the higher the compres- 
sion the more powerful the explo- 
sion.”” One would naturally think 
right away, “well, why not build an 
engine with a couple of hundred 
pounds’ compression and get a ter- 


rific power from a little bit of a ma- 
chine?’ That would be all very well 
if it wasn’t for one thing. The more 
air or gas, or anything else, for thrt 
matter, that is compressed. the het- 
ter it gets; the temperature rises in 
proportion to the pressure. So when 
gasoline vapor is compressed too 
much it gets so hot that it becomes 
ignited without waiting for the spark. 
Add the heat of compression to the 
heat already in the engine when it is 
running, and it is a very easy matter 
to run compression too high. The 
charges would explode irregularly 
and make the engine run with an ir- 
regular, pounding action and without 
full power, because the explosions 
would occur too early sometimes and 
sometimes too late. 


Looking for Leaks 


If there is a 
ailows gas to escape 
the compression pressure 


leak anywhere that 
and so lowers 
when the 


motor is running, loss°of power re- 
sults. If the valves do not fit their 
seats, or are worn from much_ use, 


if a spark plug is loosely screwed in 
or has a loose-fitting thread and no 


gasket, or if there is a leaking prim- 
ing cock, or if the piston rings are 
not tight, or if the cylinder is 
scratched and scored from running 


without oil or with the wrong kind of 
oil—any one of these things will! let 
gas pass and reduce compression and 
power. 


The very best way to test the com- 
pression of an engine is to open the 
priming cocks of all. cylinders but 
one, and turn the crank. The piston 
ought to come up against compres- 
sion and, if allowed to, spring back 
with a rubbery sort of action, and it 
should resist pulling over the center 
for some time before the air all es- 
capes. Try one cylinder at a time 


and see if there is much difference. 
If one is noticeably weaker than the 
others, look for a leak. Often the air 
can be heard escaping, and in this 
way the leak can be traced to a valve, 
or a spark plug, or wherever it 
may be. . 
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In every make an occa- 
sional car proves almost 
trouble-proof. No break- 
downs, no repairs. 


The man who gets it tells 
his friends he got a lucky 


car. 











But every buyer of Reo 
the Fifth gets a lucky car. 
This is how I insure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and cautiogs 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary. 

I have all of my steel made to 
formula, Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 

Then the finished parts are tested. 
In every part I require over-capacity, 
not less than 50 per cent. 

The gears are tested in a ——- 
machine, to prove that each toot 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

Springs are tested in another 
machine for 100,000 vibrations 


Added Cost 


I use hig tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 


I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 














By R. E. Olds. Designer 


to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel 
castings would cost half as much. 

I use 15 roller bearings—11 of them 
Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. The 
usual ball bearings cost one-fifth as 
tuch, but ball bearings often break. 

I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 

I doubly heat my carburetor— 
with hot air and hot water—to deal 
with low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive cir- 
culation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car, dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. 

Each engine, forinstance, is tested 
48 hours—20 hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 





Car 





Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 

Each body is ‘finished with 17 
coats. It is deeply upholstered with 
genuine leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 

Theelectricdash lights are set flush 
with the dashboard. Thus thecar’s 
appearance shows the care we use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy control 
as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 

All the a shifting is done by 
moving a dle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the 
way in front. 

You get in this car the wanted 
left side drive. The driver sits close 
to the cars he passes. Yet you shift 
the gears with your right hand, just 
as with the old right band drive. 





Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the Fifth, without these pre- 
cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200. 

I know this well, for I have built 
cars for26 years — over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles, 

I save this $200 per car by building 
only one model, by building all my 


R.M. OWEN & CO, “xx::c-* REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


"Seuciieg Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





own parts, by wonderful factory 
efficiency. And I put that saving 
into these extremes, to save you 
after-cost. 

If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 


Our thousand dealers now are 
showing the 1913 model of Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 





Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 





a 


Top and windshield not included im price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


Bodies windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets— all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
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Light-Yet Strong as Steel 


Highest quality material and a half nat 
able us to combine lightness with str 


of experience en- 
and simplicity in 


Johnston Mowing Machines 


Every part is Johnston oa. Ad- fect gears. Made in different styles 


Bre ustments quickly and easil 
teel frames, dustproof roller o- 
ings, case hardened wrist = per- 


and sizes for light and heavy work, 
on large and small farms. Thou- 
sands of owners say of our Mowers: 


“Certainly!. Bay a Johnston’’ 


Hi] | iy LN ! 
i if Sil 


Every farmer should get 
acquainted with the 
ohnston Mowing 
achines, described in 


Our 1913 Catalog 


now ready for distribu- 
tion. Tells about the 
famous Johnston Line. 
Copy sent FREE, 


The Johnston Harvester Co. 


per Batavia, N. Y. 
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Farm Sewage 
By Dr. E. M. SANTEE 


In this volume on Farm Sewage the 
| entire subject of the disposal of the 
sewage is presented in a most practical 
manner with sketches and drawings for 
the complete installation of such plants. 
The text matter is so clear, concise 
complete that any man who has had any 
experience in doing the crudest kind of 
concrete work or the most elementary 
kind of carpenter work can install his 
| own plant. The ordinary problems con 
| nected with sewage disposal have been 
| discussed, the commonest sort of ques- 
| tions usually arising have been answered, 
|_and the entire subject so clearly and 
| simply written that any one who is in- 
| terested in such a plant can follow this 
| text and be certain that after he has in- 
| stalled it it will do the work. The sew- 
| age dispqsal plant should be on every 
| farm and the most scientific, sanitary 
| and inexpensive system is the kind ad- 





| vocated by Dr. Santee. 
| Mhustrated, 50 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth, net, 50 coats 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


In this our Home Edition of American 
Agriculturist particular attention. is 
given to New York agriculture. In fact, 
the edition is planned, edited and printed 
exclusively for the Empire state. Part 
of it is reserved for the reportorial use 
ef our readers and subscribers. It is 
for you, friends, to tell about what_is 
happening in your own locality. By 
so doing progress of your community 
will be placed on record and your farm- 
ing activities are certain to benefit. 
Your co-operation is respectfully so- 
Neited. I invite brief reports about 
local granges, institutes, sales, schools. 
What is the range in prices for horses, 
dairy cows, eggs, butter, milk, etc? What 
changes in methods and ways are under 
way? Are farmers adding the ordinary 
conveniences to their homes? What are 
farmers doing, talking about—what re- 
forms or improvements are they most 
actively working to secure? These are 
but a few of the items about which I 
would be pleased to have you write me. 
Honestly now, this is to be a standing 
invitation and won’t you be good enough 
to write me at least once within the 
next few weeks—a postal or letter, long 
or short, and from some member of the 
family? Please do it. 


Charleeliburkot— 


Editor American Agriculturist 





NEW YORK 
Governor Sulzer Starts Right 


There’s so much snobbery in public 
life that it’s a relief to find Gov Sulzer 
beginning his administration in the 
spirit of simplicity and economy. The 
inauguration ceremonies were marked 
with simplicity. There was no fool- 
ish salutes and the incoming execu- 
tive walked to the capitol through the 
assembled crowds. After being sworn 
in, he delivered a brief in augural ad- 
dress, not to a few society matrons 
and peanut politicians, but to the 
throngs that had assembled at the 
capitol stairs. His first message to 
the legislature was in the interest of 
all, not the few. He urged a short, 
efficient, economical session. What 
he had to say about agriculture is not 
without interest and is in great con- 
trast to what most of his predeces- 
sors have said or done. The part of 
his message to the legislature in re- 
speet to agriculture is as follows: 

We must keep the needs of tho 
farmer ever before us. What the 
farmer produces is real wealth. To- 
day, when consumption has caught up 
with production, it behooves’ us to 
give attention to the land, and every 
kind of assistance to the tillers of 
the soil. Those of the _ cities who 
would return to farms must be en- 
couraged and those of the farms must 
larger profit. We are falling behind 
as an agricuitural state. 

To aid our farmers, legislation that 
will secure greater production should 
be promoted. Let our people be pro- 
vided with constructive legislation 
that will enable farmers to co-operate 
among themselves, so that farmers 
and city people can have the closest 
possible intercourse, and the products 
of the farm may be moved to custo- 
mers with the least possible friction, 
at the smallest expense and in the 
shortest time. We should help our 
farmers to secure the advantages of 
long loans at reasonable interest rates. 
The parcel post legislation just started 
should be further extended so as to 
include an express post in order to 
make still freer the exchange of prod- 
ucts between city and country. 

Agricultural education, now in its 
infancy, must be fostered until agri- 
culture is taught not only in a few 
colleges in the state, but in every high 
school in our commonwealth. Our 
game laws should be strengthened to 
prevent thoughtless hunters from tres- 
passing on farms during the game 
season unless freedom to hunt has 
been granted. 

The state fair must be made an 
agricultural, an educational and an 
industrial exposition, commissioned 
by men in sympathy with its inter- 
ests and capable of directing this 
great enterprise in all its channels. 
The State agricultural society, which 
has become such a splendid clearing 
house of farm thought, direction ana 
publicity, should be encouraged to 
greater activity. 

Our department of agriculture, 
one of the most useful administra- 
tive branches of the state govern- 
ment, must never be ailowed to be- 
come partisan in character, but held 
‘strictly to the line of agricultural 
promotion. 

I recommend -that whatever is 
-within the power of the legislature 
tao do to sustain, to promote and to 
upbuild the agricultural resources of 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


the Empire state, should speedily be 
done. I will work heartily with you, 
as well as the rank and file of farm- 
ers, to make the next two years the 
most prosperous, in an agricultural 
way, that this state has ever known. 
When the farmer is prosperous the 
state will flourish. 

Land Prices Higher—Have had very 
fine weather the past month,. with 
but very little snow. A light fall be- 
fore Christmas, but it only stayed on 
a few days. The roads have’been fine 
for the time of year. There has been 
a large amount of fall plowing done, 
Searcely any stock is being fed, as it 
has been scarce and prices are not 
high, as compared to what it sells 
at, as dressed meat, at the butcher 
shop, good fat heifers being only 5c 
p lb, and some of it will cost the con- 
sumer 2Uc p lb. Farm land is on an 
inflated basis. A land syndicate has 
been purchasing farms, and put on a 
few outside improvements and selling 
them at a big advance. Most of the 
buyers are from the west, and claim- 
ing that they can buy here cheaper 
than they can there. Some farms are 
bringing from $115 and upward p 
acre. Farm produce is dull, 

Dairymen Favored—Have been 
having a good run of sleighing in 
Lewis Co considering the small 
amount of snow on the ground, 
The feed and milk question has 
for once in a long time changed 
the balance in favor of 
the dairymen. Milk is now bringing 
$2.05 p 100 ibs, and corn meal, first 
class, is furnished at the Castorland 
mills for $1.05 p 100 lbs, and other 
feeds in proportion. The price of hay 
has advanced a little, and is now 
worth from $14 to $15 for good qua’- 
ity. Pork is bringing from 8% to 10c 
p lb dressed. Butter is worth 40c fcr 
emy, farm butter is 35c p lb. The 
price on eggs has declined, they are 
now bringing 32c p doz. 

Grain Not as High—Weather has 
been very mild so far this winter in 
Warren Co. Stock of all kinds went 
into winter quarters looking well. 
Beef cattle are scarce and sell at 8 to 
10c p lb by the quarter. Pork is $11 
to $12 p 100 lbs, Grain is not quite 
as high as last year. Hay is about 
$17 to $18 p ton, butter 40c p lb, eggs 
40c p doz, 

Stage 





Line Discontinued— Mild 
weather, But little snow as yet to 
hinder travel. There has been two 
new R D mail routes started in Jef- 
ferson, Schoharie Co. The old stage 
line from Jefferson to Summit has 
been discontinued. A series of farm 
lectures is booked for Jefferson by the 
state department of agriculture, Farm- 
ers are busy cutting and hauling 
wood. Price delivered in town $2 p 
ed. Butter is selling for 39c p lb at 
the creamery. 

Apples Not Keeping—North Nassau 
farmers have improved the opportu- 
nity to do considerable plowing. Ap- 
ples are not keeping well and there 
is little call for them. Farmers are 
through threshing, and are beginning 
to turn their attention to their winter 
supply of wood. Eggs have taken a 
drop and are selling for 35c p doz or 
less, Butter brings 35¢c p lb, wheat 
bran $1.35 p 100 lbs, middlings $1.40, 
corn and meal $1.25, potatoes $2.25, 
dressed hogs 10 to llc p Ib. 

Making Less Milk—Farmers are 
busy getting their wood at door in 
Dutches Co, Cows are doing fairly 
well, but there is not as much milk 
made on account of the low price. 
Hay is bringing a good price in 
Poughkeepsie, $20 to $22 p ton. Pork 
is high, bringing 11%c p Ib, turkeys 
28 to 30c, chickens 18c, potatoes S0c p 
bu. Farmers seem to be satisfied with 
prices, except for milk. 


Feeding More Grain—Weather has 
been mild for this time of year in St 
Lawrence Co, Sleighing is poor. Many 
farmers are still waiting for an op- 
portunity to get their corn and oats 
harvested. Owing to high prices paid 
for milk at station farmers are feed- 
ing more grain than usual. Milk is $2 
p 100 Ibs, hay $14 p ton. Good milch 
cows are in demand at $50 to $60 ea. 
Eggs are 40c p-doz, 

Institute Well Attended—Milk sta- 
tions in Clinton Co are paying around 
$1.75 p 100 lbs, and cmys are making 
on test and buying the skim milk at 
20 to 30c p 100 lbs. More summer 
than winter dairies and not many 
changing. Farmers’ institute at El- 
lenburg Depot was well attended and 
much interest shown in liming and 
the use of acid phosphate. 


State Agricultural Society—At the 
annual meeting of the N Y state agri 
soc the general topic to be discussed 
will be Farm finance and rural credits. 
Harvie Jordan of Ga will discuss 
Financing American tarm operations; 
E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton uni- 
versity will discuss European co-vper- 
ative methods applied to American 
farming; Sir Horace Plunkett of Ire- 
land is expected to be present and 
take part in the discussions. Other 
topics will be: A successful local co- 
operative movement, by Seth Low; 
Needed changes in the drainage laws 
of N Y state, by E. O. Fippin; Land 
and agri credits, by Charles A. Co- 
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nant; Improvement and enforcement 
of the state agri law, by Hon C. J. 
Hiison; Progress in agri education 
in N Y state, by Dr Thodmas E. Fin- 
negan; and Modern business methods 
applied to farming, by Dean H. E, 
Cook. The meetings will be held in 
the auditorium of the state educa- 
tional building at Albany. They will 
begin Monday, Jan 13, at 2 p m and 
end Wednesday morning, Jan 15. All 
persons interested in’ agri progress 
are cordially invited to attend. 

More Auctions—Dec was a pleasant 
month and farm work was well up in 
Schenectady Co. More auctions than 
usual at this time of year. Supervisors 
are busy making out new county 
roads. Farmers’ institutes are being 
held. 

Good Tobacco Price—Christmas 
trade in Onondaga Co was good. All 
kinds of poultry bringing fine prices. 
Nearly all tobacco is down and 
stripped. Sold for from 8 to l4c p lb 
in the bdle, the best price that has 
been paid in years. Not much fall 
plowing was done in this section. 

Want County Expert—Because one 
man was laid off recently all the driv- 
ers of the Kingston Dairy Co went on 
a strike recently in Ulster Co. With 
only 6 hours’ delay the company deliv- 
ered all their milk with new help. 
The county board of supervisors talk 
“strongly of getting an agricultural ex- 
pert for our county, asking the grange 
and other farmer societies to help de- 
fray the expenses. More poultry was 
sold this holiday season than usual. 
The speakers at the Ulster Park .insti- 
tute Jan 2 were F. E. Gott, L E. 
Gladwin, Dr E. M. Santee and Charles 
L, Mosher, 


Need Snow Protection—The winter 
thus far has been very mild in Gene- 
see Co, with the exception of an oc- 
casional cold wave. Some fall plow- 
ing was in progress as late as the 
middle of Dec. Wheat and grass are 
suffering, for want of a body of snow 
for winter protection. Wells, cisterns 
and streams are scant of water and 
in some instances waier is being taken 
from creeks for stock purposes. Many 
fine porkers have been butchered since 
the middle of Dec. There is a large 
amount of cabbage in store in the 
south part of Stafford awaiting a 
market. “ Most of the. potato crop 
was sent to market late in the fall 
at 45 to 50c p bu. Those who have 
them in cellars are not complaining 
of rot to any extent. Apples stored 
for domestic use are rotting badly. 
There is quite a scarcity of hay and* 
straw, and in some barnyards stacks 
of the latter have already been fea 
to stock. Farmers are taking advan- 
tage of the mild weather, drawing 
manure to the fields; the spreader is 
much in use.. A number have lately 
built new herineries with the inten- 
tion of engaging in the business to 
some extent. 


Land Buyers from West—Having 
fine winter weather in Cattaraugus 
Co. Roads are frozen hard. Farmers 
are cutting and skidding logs, get- 
ting ready for’ sleighing when it 
comes, Potatoes are keeping well. 
There is quite a demand for them at 
Stock is’ wintering well. 
Some farms are being sold to parties 
from the west and more coming to 
look at farms in the spring; the price 
per acre is much less than they can 
buy in the west; $25 to $80 per acre 
here, 

Hop Market Dull—No business of 
note thas been transacted in N Y 
state within the past fortnight between 
hop growers and dealers. A few 
sales of odd lots have taken place, but 
have had no bearing upon the mar- 
ket, Neither has there been any 
contracting for future delivery of hops 
like on the Pacific coast. The few 
purchases recorded have been at 
15@25c p Ib, but real choice hops 
should sell higher. In Oregon sales 
have been at 13@20c, Cal 18@15c. 
A number of contracts for delivery 
in 1913 have been made in Cal, price 
ranging from 11% @ldc p lb 

Vote New School—At a_e special 
school meeting at Earlville, Madison 
Co, 64 votes on the alfirmative over 
44 in the negative were cast for the 
erection of a new school building, the 
cost not to exceed $25,000. Another 
meeting is soon to be held to vote on 
a new site for the new building. The 
Earlville-grange elected nearly all new 
officers for the coming year, G. H. 
Puell to take Merton Bronson’s place 
as master. Mr Bronson will take an 
active interest in the Lebanon grange 
the coming year, Loose hay is selling 
delivered for $13 p ton, oats straw $6, 
potatoes bring 60c p bu, butter 38c p 
lb, eggs 30 to 36c p doz. 


Fruit Growers Meet—The 11th an- 
nual meeting of the Orleans Co fruit 
growers’ assn was held in the court- 
house recently and was largely 
aitended. Pres Harry E. Wellman of 
Kendall addressed the meeting and 
the report of Sec-Treas Charles G. 
Porter was read, showing a vast 
amount of work accomplished by the 
society during the vear. Report was 
also made on the 1912 Cornell fellow- 
ship work, and of the committee who 
had charge of the fruit exhibit which 
won first prize at the Syracuse state 
fair in 1912. Dr Donald Reddick of 
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the agri col at Cornell was present 
and gave.an excellent talk on Apple 
scab. The election of officers result- 
ed in the re-election of Harry E-Well- 
man of Kendall for pres, Clark Aliis 
of Medina vice-pres, Charles G. Por- 
ter of Albion sec-treas. St@te fain 
fruit exhibit committee for 1913, Les- 
ter Tanner of Medina, Chester M. 
Harding, Jr, of Knowlesville, A. B, 
Buckholtz of Albion, 

Cattle Look Fine—Dec was a very 
mild month in St Lawrence Co, There 
is very. little business doing in winter 
except caring for stock, getting the 
manue out as it is made, and gettin, 
the year’s stock of wood. Cattle are 
looking fine, coming to the barn in 
good condition, Hay is plenty, Some 
are selling at around $15 p’ton. Silage 
is poor in quality because of imma- 
ture corn. Commercial feeds are low- 
er in price, but not so much so as the 
abundant crops would warrant. Buck- 
ton cmy is running all winter. Butter 
brings 33 to 34c p lb, eggs 30c p doz. 
Nov milk netted $1.53 p 100 lbs on the 
average, the values varying from $1.42 
to $2.28, according to butter fat. X. 
Cc, Elliott is adding to his herd of 
grade Jerseys and intends to buy a 
thoroughbred Jersey bull, There is a 
trend toward replacing the Holstein 
cattle with either Ayrshire or Jersey 
stock where butter making is the 
business, 


Prices Still High—Farmers’ insti- 
tute was held in Catskill recently. 
Topics discussed included orcharding, 
pork industry, dairying, drainage and 
others which were made plain and 
practical by instructors. Ideal fall 
weather has been improved and farm- 
ers are ready for winter, with a much 
larger amount of plowing done than 
usual. All farm produce continues 
high, hay $20 to $25 p ton, butter 36 
to 40c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, pork 
from 9 to lle p lb. Quite a number 
of’sales of farming utensils, which 
bring a gool price. Horses also are 
in good demand for time of year. 


Cabbage Disappointing Some 
plowing has been done in OnondagaCo. 
Not as many cows kept as formerly. 
Fresh eggs are very scarce and high. 
Apples are not keeping very welL 
The price has been low all the fall. 
Cabbage too has been a disappointing 
crop, about $3 p ton. Hay was good, 
the shippers pay from $15 to $17 p 
ton, a little more than for alfaifa. 
Much corn was soft when husked. 
Many hogs are being fed. The pork 
crop will be larger than usual, Gar- 
dens have done well. 


More Winter Milk—Charles King of 
Rensselaer Co has sold his farm to J. 
Bentley. Deweyr Bros of Watervliet, 
N Y, have loaded their three cars of 
old cattle purchased of the farmers. 
Cattle are looking fine so far and giv- 
ing a good flow of milk. Farmers are 
getting in line by having new milch 
cows in winter. With silo and grain 
they keep up a large flow of milk. 
Michael Curtis shipped 400 turkeys te 
North Adams and Deerfield markets 
at 25c p lb dressed. Washington Co 
is collecting $3 p dog as a result of 
sheep being killed during the fall of 
1912. Some 250 sheep in all. This tax 
on those owning dogs brings a cry 
from owners, 


State Road Completed—The new 
state road from Esperance to the de- 
pot in Schdharie Co is finished and is 
a great improvement, Butter is 30c 
lb, eggs 35c p doz, hay $15 to $16 p 
ton, milk 4c p qt. Potatoes are rot- 
ting in the cellar. They are selling 
for 75c p bu. Buckwheat is $1.45 p 
100 ibs, sheep $5 ea, turkeys 22c p Ib 
alive. Have had good sleighing. Fall 
plowing not all done. 


Eggs Take a Drop—FEggs have taken 
quite a drop from 45 to 32c p doz in 
Columbia Co. The hay market is rath- 
er dull here. The buyers are not buy- 
ing much. Apples are rotting very bad 
in cellars. Turkeys were plentiful 
here, and the price for Christmas was 
22c p Ib alive, chickens 16 to 17c, with 
feathers off. Fred Dunn of Jacksons 
Corner has purchased the Hoysradt 
farm, and will move there the com- 
ing spring. 

Raising Heifer Calves—The winter 
so far has been very mild and all 
stock isJooking fine in Steuben Co. 
Cows aré soaring high in price and 
are hard to find. Everybody is ra ‘- 
ing all the heifer calves they can get. 
Veal calves are bringing 9%e¢ p Ib. Milk 
averaged about $1.38 p 100 Ibs for the 
season here. Horses are not as high 
in price as last year, as a lot of 
colts were raised during the last twe 
years, George S. Lewis had the mis- 
fortune to lese a valuable colt last 
week with kidney trouble, being one 
of a matched pair he was raising. 
Potatoes are moving as the buyers 
can get no cars, and the price stands 
at 50c p bu. Al kinds of feeds are 
cheaper than a year ago, and the 
farmers will not have to buy as much 
ase they raised more grain this season. 
Hens are laying well, and eggs bring 
a good price. Most of them are 
shipped to New York city by the pro- 
ducers instead of being sold to the 
stores. : 


At Syracuse, corn 90c p bu, oats 46c, 
bran $28 p ton, middlings 30; eggs 38e 
p doz. A 














January 11, 1913, 
Provisions of Tuberculosis Law 


A meeting of the committee ap- 
pointed at a recent cenference called 
by Commissioner Huson to consider 
proposed amendments to that portion 
of New Yerk agricultural law treating 
ef tuberculosis in dairy cattle, was 
held recently in the office of depart- 
ment of agriculture, Judge O. U. Kel- 
loge of Cortland presided, The other 
members of the committee were 
George W, Sisson of Potsdam, Dr 
Charles E. North of New York, Dr G, 
A. Moore of Ithaca, Albert Manning 
ef Otisville, W. P. Schanck of Avon, 
Dean Russell of Columbia university 
and Commissioner Caivin J, Huson. 

In a general way the draft of a bill 
Was approved providing for the com- 
pulsory physical examination of all 
dairy herds of the state by competent 
veterinarians to be appointed by the 
commissioner of agriculture, to be 
done at least annually as much as 
could be done within the appropria- 
tion for his department, and all ani- 
mals as a result of such examination 
that are found to be so diseased that 
their milk is deemed dangerous for 
human food are to be condemned and 
slaughtered. 

The committee also recommended 
that where an animal is condemned 
and slaughtered as the result of physi- 
cal examination or in case as a result 
ef the tuberculin test where th post- 
mortem examination discloses the fact 
that the animal was suffering from 
generalized tuberculosis, and ‘conse- 
quently her milk dangerous for hu- 
man food the state should pay only 
$15 for such animal, the owner to re- 
tain the hide. In cases where the 
disease appears to be localized only no 
change is proposed in the indemnity 
now provided by law, It was also de- 
cided to recommend that individuals 
might use the tuberculin test on their 
own herds provided the date of its use 
and the number pf animals to which 
it is applied are reported to the com- 
missioner of agriculture. Animals re- 
acting to the tuberculin test are not 
permitted to be sold by the owner ex- 
cept by econtract in writing stating 
that such animal has been tested with 
tuberculin and has reacted to the teat, 
a copy of such contract to be filed 
with the commissioner of agriculture. 
The committee also reported in favor 
of an amendment to the law requiring 


the pasteurization of all skimmed 
milk and whey from butter and 
cheese factories before being fed t» 


calves and pigs. All other provisions 
of the present law in regard to tuber- 
culin test have been retained. 


Beaver County Farm Activities 
c. & DEAN 








Fine winter weather, but little snow 
has yet fallen, The roads are smooth 
and have been in good condition all 
fall. The Beaver valley poultry show 
was a great success. There were over 
1300 birds on exhibition, and many 
valuabie premiums were awarded. 
Turkeys and chickens were in great 
demand in the Beaver valley during 
the holidays at good prices. At the 
Beaver county teachers’ institute sev- 
eral excellent talks on agriculture 
were given by Prof Mairs of th- 
Pennsylvania state college. The Sun- 
day schools all over Beaver county 
gave excellent and helpful Christmas 
entertainments with the usual decora- 
tions and treats, 

Not much trapping for skunks, 

muskrats, minks and possums is be- 
ing done this winter, although very 
high prices are being offered for 
skins. Farm butchering is now in 
progress, hogs are in good demand 
and selling at good prices, Some plow- 
ing was done last week. This, no 
doubt, will somewhat facilitate ths 
spring work, but it is not deemed ad- 
visable or considered good practice by 
some of our best farmers, March 
seems to be the proper time to com- 
mence plowing for spring crops in 
western Pennsylvania, thus enabling 
the ground.to be kept covered during 
the winter. 
+ Several cars of West Virginia apples 
are being shipped into the Beaver 
valley and retailed direct to the con- 
sumer at $1 a bushel. Potatoes are 
selling at 75 cents, corn at 60 cents, 
and hay at $16 a ten. The local. mills 
are pretty well stocked up with bran. 
Eggs are selling at 40 cents a dozen, 
butter at 45 cents a pound. Milk re- 
tails in the Peaver valley at 32 cents 
a gallon, Nearly all the stores are 
now selling “silver cow milk” in tin 
cans at 10 cents a pint. The whole- 
sale price of milk at the farms 
ranges from 19 to 21 cents a galion. 
The cattle market is active, the 
highest prices in years are now being 
paid for fresh cows. 

Orcharding in Beaver county has 
until lately received little attention 
except in special instances. Orchards 
within reach of the smoke from Con- 
way railroad yards, the big Colonial 
and Jones and McLaughlin steel mills 
are being badly injured and tke fruit 
made unsalable by being covered with 
a sooty deposit that cannot be washed 

out on the Ohio river 


hills and out of reach of the smoke, 

many new orchards will be set. this 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


epring. The old trees are being cul- 
tivated, fertilized, pruned and sprayed 
and made pay good returns. Baldwin 
and Northern Spy are the leading 
commercial apples for the Beaver 
valley markets, Rome Beauty is com- 
ing into prominence rapidly as a mar- 
ket apples, while it is a fairly good 
scrt, it does not succeed here as well 
as the Baldwin. Ben Davis yields well,’ 
but nobody in the Beaver valley will 
buy it if they know it. 

More buckwhéat was grown here 
last season than usual, It is mostly 
sown as a catch crop when some other 
crops fail, The yield last season was 
anywhere from five to 30 bushels an 
acre, Many farmers are getting their 
buckwheat crop made into flour, hav- 
ing good sale at about 3% cents a 
pound, This brings in good returns 
for maximum yields. Timothy hay is 
an important money crop for the 
farmers throughout Beaver county. It 
is very exhausting on the soil, but by 
having it follow a good crop of clover, 
and by top-dressing with manure and 
not keeping it in sod too long fail to 
see any harmful results, considering 
the fact that it is a shallow-rooted, 
nonnitrogen gathering plant. 


Farm Educational Matters 








Some of the recommendations made 
by the West Virginia legislature rela- 
tive to agricultural conditions by the 
state board of regents is causing much 
interest among school men. Attention 
is called to the fact that about 200,000 
children who live in the rural districts 
are taught by teachers of which not 
more than 10% have any special train- 
ing and who received but $30 or $40 
a month six months in the year. Spe- 
cial short courses for rural teachers 
in the normal schools are recommend- 
ed with emphasis on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. A minimum salary 
ot $50 a month for teachers holding 
No 1 certificates is recommended, It 
is also proposed the district superin- 
tendents of rural schools be made 
agricultural advisers during the sum- 
mer months, It is asked that power 
be given county courts to give encour- 
agement to private effort in securing 
county farm demonstrations, 

The staie agricultural college and 
experiment station, the regents say, 
should have more liberal support. In 
the amount of cultivatable land fur- 
nished the college and the _ station 
stand at the bottom in the states and 
territories. The equipment is not suf- 
ficient and only three states have 
fewer students. The repert recom- 
mends a large farm, a fine agricul- 
tural building, proper equipment arJ 
liberal increase in appropriations for 
extension work. It also points out 
specific examples in this and other 
states, and to similar work in Belgium 
and Denmark to show that public 
money spent in such a way will return 
to the state many fold in increased 
crops, and the better living and gen- 
eral prosperity which follow. 

The bureau of soils of the depart- 
ment of agriculture has just made 
public its report of analysis of the soil 
of the Morgantown area, comprising 
the counties of Marton, Taylor and 
Monongalia, which contain 560,000 
acres, The report declares stock rais- 
ing could well be extended by improv- 
ing the -pastures through more 
frequent reseeding and by using com- 
mercial fertilizers. Fruit growing, 
particularly apples, would prove prof- 
itable under good management. The 
demands of the local markets war- 
rant development of the trucking in- 
dustsy ,and there is also opportunity 
for inereased production of dairy 
products, the demand for them show- 
ing a steady growth. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New Yerk, Monday, Jan 6—Last 
week after Monday steers ruled ex- 
tremely dull, declining 10@1l5e on 
Wednesday and dropping still further, 
15@ 25e on Friday, The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $5.60@8.75, 
oxen 5.25@8, cows 8@6.25, bulls 4, 
@6.50, heifers 4.75@T, veals 5@ 12.75, 
barnyard calves 5@4, yearlings 8.50@ 
5.5 Fresh cows ruled firm at 
35 @ T5. 

Today there were 76 cars of cattle 
and 1197 calves on sale. Steers were 
very sluggish and declined 10@ lic 
before the close; bulls ruled steady 
to a trifle easier; fat cows dropped 
15@25c; medium and common cows 
were we2k to 15c lower. Calves 
were less active and veals 25c lower; 
barnyard calves 25@50c off; no west- 
erns offered. Steers averaging 750 to 
1329 ibs sold at $5.40@8.40 p 100 Ibs, 
including 8 cars Va, 1057 to 1295 Ibs, 
765@8,40, 1 car Ohio, 1329 Ibs, 
8.40, 1 ear West Va, 1119 Ibs, 8.25, 1 
car Pa, 1290 lbs, 840. Bulls sold at 
4.60@6.25, cows 3@6.25, 3 fcy cows, 








1625 lbs average, 7.50, veals 8.50@ 
12.25, a few tops 12.50, barnyard 


calves 4.50@5.75, a few fed do 6@8, 
yearlings 4@5.50. 

Sheep after Monday of last week 
were a trifle easier, but recovered 


The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep (ewes) BOGS, wethers 2@ 
5.50, yearlings 5@7.25, 5.5) 

9.50. Today there were 16 cars of 
stock on gale. Sheep ruled steady; 
lambs recovered last week's decline, 
selling 25@s5c higher than Friday. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 


at 3.50@4.75 p 100 lbs, a few head at + 


5, yearlings 6@8.25, lambs 8.60@9.50, 
top price of N ¥ lambs 9.50, Ohio do 
9.50, Pa and Ind 9, 

Hogs ruled firm after Monday of 
last week, wit. clesing prices 10@ 
15c for all weights, Today. there were 
5 cars on sale. Light hogs and pigs 
were strong; heavy hogs and medium 
weights easier. Heavy to light hogs 
sold at §@8.25 p 100 lbs, pigs 8.25, 
roughs 7@7.20, stags 3. 

The Horse Market 

The demand was slack in all parts 
of the city last week, at both the 
large auction marts and private sales 
stables. Offerings were limited and 
anything good to choice could be 
disposed of at just about steady 
prices; inferior offerings slow and 
weak. Quotations unchanged. 

At Pittsburg, the live stock market 


« Monday was about 10c off from quo- 


tations the closing of the previous 
week. Cattle sold slowly, there be- 
ing 105 carloads. Good to choice 
steers sold at $8.50@8.65, good 1300 
to 1400-1b steers 8.10@8.35, medium to 
good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 7.75@8.05, 
1000 to 1100-lb steers 7@8.15, 700 to 
1000-lb steers 5.25@6.90, rough, half- 
fat oxen 3.0@6, bulls 3.50@6.75, cows 
3.75@6.50, heifers weighing 700 to 
1100 ibs 4.25@7.75, bologna cows 3.25 
@3.65, Supply of calves was light 
Monday, selling at 7.50@11.50, About 
80 double decks of hogs were on the 
double decks arriving. Sheep sold at 
7.60@ 7.65 p 100 lbs, heavy mixed 7.70 


@7.75, medium weights 7.85@7.90, 
7.00 @ 8, pigs do. Sheep and 
lambs met an active market, 35 


double decks arriving. Sheep sold at 
heavy Yorkers 7.90, light Yorkers 





At Philadelphia, fowls and chickens 
14@16c p Ib, ducks 15@16c, eggs 30c 
p doz, apples $2@3 p bbl, white pota- 
toes G3@72c p bu, Danish cabbage 6 
@7 p ton, baled timothy hay 19.50, No 
2 yellow corn Sic p bu, red wheat 
97 %e. 











Substantial 
Breakfast 
Pleasure 


in every package of 


Post 
Toasties 


Crisp, sweet bits of toasted 
Indian Corn, to be served with 
cream or milk. - 





Always 
Ready to Eat 
Direct From 


Package— | 
Always Delicious. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where] 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Led. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















later, closing full steady. bs 
held up until Wednesday but fo 
weakened later and fell off 35@40c, 
closing Ault; nee closed lower. 
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—a map who knows farming from 
AwoZ. He traveled through thous- 
ands of square miles of the dest 


sections in Arkansas and Texas, 
along the Cottom Belt Route; and 
found out where the real farm op- 
portunities were—the kind that he, 
knew you would like to hear about. 


He doesn’t generalize. He comes right 


down to brass tacks and tells you what 
Farmer Tull is raising-—-shows you 
actual pictures of Farmer Tull’s 


etc.; and tells you what the same ki 
of land, near Tull’s place, would cost 
‘ou now.€ He got the pe exper- 
ences of scores of farmers in this way; 
and took actual ce of their places. 
He points out the sections for wheat 
wing, for corn, fruit, truck, etc.— 
n plain words he sifts the whole situa- 
tion down to a point where you can say 
to yourself: ‘‘There is the most likely 
locality for my line of op ee go 
and investigate.” (And with low round 
trip fares s Sete oe Seu irae 
each month your will cost mighty 
little.) Senda mn Pom for 


Your free copies 


of these books——115 farm pictures 
end 100 pages of farm facts! I know 
you'll be glad to get them. Write now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen'l Passe’r Agent 
1459 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable ( That Cuts 
Down the Cost of 


Five Per Cent 

A Free Trial ratap * Mailed to Every- 

one Writes 

A. L. Rice, «@ prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint.. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder and all that is required ig cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
and as durable as oil paint. it adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oi] paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 67 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., end he wil] send you a free 
trial package, also color card ‘and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 


NOW! 


Send 
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Potato Market Movement 


The trade in the potato markets has 
not improved any of late, and the sit- 
uation seems to be largely an affair of 
receipts.. When arrivals at the large 
markets are limited, quotations Jump 
epward a few cents on a bushel, but 
as soon as there is an ample supply, 
prices are reduced, This has been the 
situation since the crop was first har- 
vested in the fall, Judging from a 
number of reports sent in to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, the crop has not 
moved out of farmers’ hands rapidly 
to date, and-a liberal percentage of 
the potatoes held on farms are in pits 
and will not be dug up until early 
spring. This may tend to reduce 
somewhat the receipts at large mar- 
kets. 

Rot in some states has reduced the 
crop, and this will tend toward easing 
ep of the movement marketward. The 
following paragraphs tell of local con- 
ditions, as sent in by correspondents 
of American Agriculturist, 

Reports Direct from Growers 
Potato acreage is increasing each 
ear. We produced about 90 cars in 

ini2, Probably half the crop is in 
farmers’ hands. Now paving 50c p 














Sir Walter Raleigh Potato 


bu. Lots of rot in other towns. Bal- 
ance will be shipped in the spring. 
L. 8., Union City, Pa. 

Nothing doing in the potato market 
until spring. Potatoes in pits.—[G. 
A, F., Lacota, Mich. 

The potato movement marketward 
is steady. Farmers are drawing po- 
tatoes to Syracuse and selling at 60@ 
tie p bu. Dealers are offering 60c 

About 25% of the crep has 
teft farmers’ hands. As much as 
W% of the crop was lost by rot. A 
fair estimate of the rot loss is 30 to 
10%.—[E. F. D., Memphis, N Y. 

Growers have sold entirely. Our 
potatoes are the best obtainable in 
Philadelphia, bringing the highest 
prices. Large shipments net growers 
s7@70c p bu. Very little rot.—[W. 
Oo, L., Macungie, Pa. 

Potatoes are selling at rem F 
bu, and are plentiful. No rot.—T[ 
lL. H., Birdsboro, Pa. 

At warehouse, potatoes sell at 25@ 
32c p bu. Farmers not delivering 
the usual quantity. Yield not as 
large as in former years. There are 
probably more potatoes in» farmers’ 
cellars than usual.—[B. M. V., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

About half the crop of potatoes is 
in growers’ hands, selling slowly at 
60 @ 70c PB bu. Very little rot found. 
(0. R. C., Windham, N Y. 

Farmers have not moved many po- 
tatoes. The 1912 yield was 75% of 
that of 1911. Very little rot in this 
section.—[J. K. E., Brunswick, Me. 

We find about 7% dry rot in cellars. 
Possibly 65% of the crop has left this 
place.—[T. A. M., Dover, Me. 

About the average movement of 
table stock is on. From 40 to 50% 
is sold. We only have about 2% rot. 
One starch factory is running in this 
town, mostly on _ small potatoes. 
(M. W., Caribou, Me. 

We have no potatoes to ship out 
this year, although this is a good po- 
tato growing section. The rot took 
at least 10% our crop. My own 
erop of 27 bus will give only 5 
bus sound. The price from farmers 
to the grocers is about 7dc p bu for 
good stock.[E. H. W., Camillus, 


N Y,. 

I think about 50 to 55% of the po- 
tatoes in this vicinity have been mar- 
keted. Present price is $1.10 p bbl. 
{E. 8. C., Presque Isle, Me. 


Prices at Distributing Points 


At New York, old potatoes are in 
free supply and selling slowly. The 
market is generally yey with state 
in bulk selling at $1.90 @? p 180 Ibs, 
western 1.50@2, Me 2@ 21h, Fla new 
2@5 p bbl, Bermuda 4@6, sweet 2@3. 

At Boston, from Sept 1 to the first 
day of 313 receipts of potatoes at 
Poston ‘were about 2,622,000 bus, 
against 3,301,500 for a like period 
the year previous. The past fortnight 
Ahe potato market has been dull and 
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THE LATEST MARKETS —_ 


little change 


dragging. There is a 
in 2-bu bags 


in prices. Maine stock 
sells at $1,25@1.30., 





Moving Big Onion Crop 


onions than usual at 
this time of year are held in the 
commercial onion growing districts 
of the United States. Dealers and 
farmers had to get rid of a much 
larger crop this year than last, a large 
portion of which could not be classed 
as strictly No 1. The bulk of this 
inferior stock, however, has been put 
on the market and consumed, Hold- 
ings are much larger than a year 
ago at this time, in warehouses in 
O, Mich and Mass. The following 
short paragraphs from correspondents 
of American Agriculturist tell some- 
thing of the local situation in the 
various onion districts. 
As Growers See Situation 

There seems to be a larger per- 
centage of rot among white than red 
potatoes, and the fields vary mark- 
edly. I think 2-3 of the crop remains 
in farmers’ hands.—[H. S8., Avoca, 


Many more 


The onion market is in bad shape. 
Shippers are loading at 35c p bu for 
red and yellow onions, white bring- 
ing a little more. The holdings in 
storage here have only been reduced 
about 100 cars in the past month. I 
look for a fairly good demand, and 
satisfactory prices within the next 90 
days. Storage losses run from 25 to 
50% greater than ever known here 
before.—[H. P., Kenton, O. 

Onions in our two storage houses 
are being held for higher prices. 
Stock which is being shipped in from 
temporary storehouses sells at about 
80c p 100-Ib sk.—{F. S. R., Hadley, 
Mass. 

About 
storage 


50 cars onions are held in 
here, and many are held by 
growers, We have 20,000 bus at Big 
Prairie. Onions are not keeping well. 
{S. V., Painesville, O. 

The onion deal is a bad proposi- 
tion. At Big Prairie, a new field, 
there are in storage 180 cars. To date 
about 10% loss.—[B. G., Orrville, O. 

Onion stock is fine and keeping 

Demand is slow and price is 
30c p bu.—[J. C. C., Unionville, O. 

A lot of onions are in storage in 
Ohio, ‘but much of the stock is poor. 
Even with the slow consumption and 
large crop, we would not be surprised 
to see a fancy price for onions in 
March, because the shrinkage is go- 
ing to be the heaviest ever known. 
{s. B., Chillicothe, O. 

About half of the 1912 crop of 
onions is in storage, and the current 
quotation is 30c p bu, f o b loading 
station. Outlook does not seem to 
justify the higher prices, Demand is 
slow.—[O. V. M., Shreve, O. 

Reports from the Scioto marsh dis- 
trict of O cover much heavier onion 
holdings than a year ago, Statements 
are almost universal telling of a large 
shrinkage of onions held in storage, 
A larger movement from storage is 
expected during Jan than was made 
the preceding month, 

City Markets Slow 

At New York, receipts of onions are 
gradually decreasing, and there is an 
aggregate of about 10 cars a day re- 
ceived at city points. Trading and 
prices continue slow, and red and yel- 
low sell at 50@75c p sack, white 50@ 
90c p cra, and 0@75c p ‘sack for all 
varieties. Some of the poorest stock 
sells down as low as 25c p sack. 

At Boston, onions continue in ex- 
cessive supply and difficult to move at 
any price. Connecticut valley are 
quoted at 75@80c p 100-lb bag, Ohio 
do. Native 65c p bu bx, Spanish $1.75 
@2.25 p case. 


Plan Parcel Post Extension—Plans 
for the extension of the parcel post 
system to permit the sending of 100- 
pound packages have been mapped 
out by the representative David J. 
Lewis of Maryland. He points out 
that Germans and Belgians have 
realized that a large part of the traf- 
fic requiring less celerity than express 
trains might be moved at rates at 
one-half those charged by the pas- 
senger train express. Accordingly 
they have extended to the business 
men this fast freight express service, 
which moves fast enough for the pur- 
pose of a large part of the traffic and 
at rates one-half the fast express 
rates. Mr Lewis sees that we have 
in the United States working condi- 
tions for a fast freight parcel post 
or express service. On all trunk lines 
a fast freight service obtains, running 
on regular schedule, The rates for 
100-pound packages are about one- 
quarter to one-eighth the express 
rates. Under the proposed system a 
10-pound package could be shipped 
from New York to Sen Francisco for 
50 cents. The government would be 
able to handle most of these ship- 
ments in carload lots and get the 
carload rate from the railroads, which 
is 40% lower than the fast freight 
100-pound shipping rate. 


At Cleveland, hogs 7%c p 1b, lambs 
81%4c, sheep 3@5c, calves 9@11%e, 
steers 7% @8c, heifers 5% @6c, pota- 
toes 55 @65c p bu, apples $1. H0@2.50 Dp 
bbl, home-grown ‘onions 70@80e p 100 
Ihs, No 2 red wheat 1,14 p bu, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


TEN HEAD OF HIGH GRADE HEIFERS and ono 
Jersey bull, all over two years old, due t freshen 
during the spring. All from heavy producing cows 
and will make the kind that pay. Price $650. 
Also 2 pens, five Indian Runner ducks and extra 
d.akes. T. H. METTLER, East Millstone, N J, 


American Agriculturist 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BAKER THE! 


MESTATIO sent 2 as d 
controls any 


coal liek or eater 
automatically any tempentinns — pa No drafta 
to watch. The greatest Der ever de vised for con- 
trolling stoves in poultey uses. holves fie ventila- 


= problem. Hens lay a winter. Aah to intro- 
duce, four dollars. Write fer ob calor, ie wanted 
GERO E. BAKER & BRO, Aurora, N . 
JUB FPHRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVEING, 

typing, catalogs, booklets, puperg, ete. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed = Bp mye 
and quctatiens will be furnished. Low big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHEA rs Pa BLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY ALPALIA contains more 
Dretem™ than hay grown out of its natemal —- 
mient. Wr'te for prices. Also shredded corn r 
amd timothy; large bale, PF. P. URKENBDO 
Fayetteville, N Y. 





electre- 








MILK TICKETS—Express prepeid. Samplea free. 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, Gardner, thaw. : x 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich. 
460 fine, ae Jacks, Jennies and mules cheap for 
30 days. for prices today. Stock guaranteed. 
KRERLERS Tack FARM, West Elkion, O, 


AYRSHIRE BULL, 2 years old, registered and 
gentle, tor $75. Good show specimen, nearly white. 
LLOYD HALLENBECK, Greendale, N Y¥. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS, 3 months, $10 pair, 
Beagles, 2 mothers, lot. dandy puppies, cheap. Write 
PINKNEY KIRK, Nottingham, Pa 


WISH GUERNSEYS—tThey give more profit and im- 
prove your herd. Write GUEKNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box 20, Peterboro, N H. 

ANGORA GOATS—10 fine ones at a bargain. 20 
Berkshire swine. Write quick OLARK BROs, 
Freeport, O. 

PERCHERON STALLIONS with oun. 
prices. BONNY BROOK FARM, Gardiner. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock ail 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N ¥. 


ats ee gd YORKSHIRES, bred gilts, fai 
pigs. C. E. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


ieee -Sows bred, service 

















Farmers’ 
Y. 











boars and fall 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa, 





BAMPSHIBE. gree, both sexes, 
NEL, Atgle 


JOSEPH KEN- 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


CENTRAL CUSTOM HATCHERY for 
next spring‘’s business. You can hatch eggs for your 
section in one big machine and that ig what farmers 
and poultrymen want. They gladly take their eggs and 
call for their chicks, paying according to the number 
of trays of eggs Bp — tg 3 a free booklet 
telling how to sta ate a m Hatchery to 
CANDEE INCUBATOM SND BROODER CO, Dem F, 
Eastwood, N 


SEND TODAY FOR CIRCULARS. Attractive 
special prices on guaranteed value. Our stock wins 
at all big shows. White Holland turkeys, Black 
= COLDENHAM POULTRY YARDS, Rock- 
et, J 


8 Cc 
large 
better than 
Canaan, N 


FIND BRONZE HEN TURKEYS $4 each. 
collie pups, cheap, S C Brown Leghorn cockerels 
and pullets $1. W. CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y, 


MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, pare 
bred, large, vigerous, white Wyandottes; winners. 
H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED EMBDEN and Toulouse 
Indian Runner ducks, Rhode Island Reds. BAY VIEW 
POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, Md. 


200 BRONZE, BLACK BOURBON RED and state 
turkeys. $4 to $6. Silver Hamburgs, Chickens. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O 


START A 








BROWN LUEGHORNS, cookersis $2 — B 
hancsomé birds; pullets $1. your 
Fat HILLSIDD Pou LTRY fe ARAL 





Female 














EXCELLENT guaranteed Barred Rock cockerels 
$3 each, four at a Lowest express AG. McCAIN 
CO, Delaware, N J 





PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, 
strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. A. WHE 
Massena, N 


Wort 
ELER 





APRIL HATCHED Buff Orpingtons, Brown laghern 
hens, pow_ laying, $1.50 each, EMELIND FSEK, 
Ctyde, N Y. 








BRONZE TURKEYS, 
PEARL PHELPS FIELD, 
Co, N Y¥. 


BARRED ROCKS—Tr. 
yo, prices right. GEO GREENWALD, 


“Wolf” strain. Stamp. MRS 
Hast Freetown, Cortland 





will please 
Hainesport, 





BARGAIN PRICES—Embden, Toulouse geese. Other 
jeading varieties poultry, etc. P. G. SHELLY, Florin, 
2. 





GIANT BRONZD TU ss 
strain, fine plumage. 8. AN, 


25 VARIETIES—Turke: 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, “tiughesrille, 


THOROUGHBRED BARKED ROCK cockerela. 
laying pullets. A NEWCOMER, Glenrock, Pu. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Choice Pekin 
ducks.) BOX 66, THOMAS CLOUD, Yorklyn, Del. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkey hens $3.50 and $4. 
W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS cheap. 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


EMBDEN GEESP. 8. 
N Y. 


pure bred, largest 
Cumberland, Q. 


chickens, 
Pa, 





ducks, 














ARTHUR BEN- 





WHEELER, Lyndonville, 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


17 months old, 
Roger Wil- 
promising. 


FOR SALE—Foxhound puppies, 
Partially broken to foxes, Both sexes. 
Hams __atrain. Splendid type, very 
KINNELON KENNELS, Butler, N J. 


100 HIGH BRED FOX var have 
hunting qualities and gamen Any age or color 
guaranteed or returh money. FAIRMOU INT KENNELS, 
Red Lion, Pa. 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Elegantly _ bred, 
marked puppies, very intelligent. Sh‘p-ed 
aalp $5, females $3550. WM KETCH, 
i A 





that the 





beautifully 
on approval 
Cohocton, 





FERRETS. Prices und book mailed free. 


2000 
i. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 0. 





COLLIES—NELSON’ 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER SEED—Red, alsike, alfalfa and timoth 
sola __ direct; freight, _ ‘ad. GLICKS SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


GASOLINE PUMPING ENGINES, 2H P, $35. 
Pump jack 36.25. All aizes » getting engines. Cata- 
log free. PALMER BROS ct. 


8; Grove City, Pa. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


ee 


WANTED—Men in every locality to demonstrate 
and take orders for the Melrose Convert‘bie Wagon 
Bed, new invention for the farm, 15 boxes and racks 

one, can be changed from any one se to any 
other in two minutes or less time, no tals needed— 
just your hands. Others are ms th m ery day 
60 you. Every farmer intereste + men 
wantec to represent us. Big money a. offer. 
Work all or spare time. Start now and pocket the 
profits. Write ug today—get our big, finely ifustrated 
book and money-making terms. Addresa AMERICAN 
WAGON CO, oe Lincoln Ave, Dixon, Th. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for showing it te your friends, 
or @ slip-on raincoat given? Could you use $5 a day 
for a litle spare time? Perhaps we can offer you a 
steady job. Write at once and ot beautiful samples, 
styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER TAILOR- 
ING COMPANY, Dept 95, Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to men and 
women; $90 month; anntal vacations; short hours; 
no “layoffs.” Parcels post means thousands of pos- 
tal appointments. “‘Pull’’ unnecessary. Farmer 
gible. Write immediately for free list of posit'ons 
om. | cram INSTITUTE, Dept J} BW, Roches- 
er, } ° 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK telle about over 
360,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big ae 
here for you, sure and gunctme pay, Hfetime 
ployment. Easy to get. ask for rookies A A-882. 
No obligation. EARL HOPI NS, Wash'ngton, D C. 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks and Clerk-carriers 
for Parcels Post. Examinations soon. ‘Trtal examima- 


tion free. Write today. OZMENT, 107 &, St Louis, 





Examina- 


$75 MONTH paid railway mai} clerks. 
FRA) INSTI- 


tions coming. Preparation free. 
TUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N ¥ 


WANTED—Reliabie man for light farm work. Good 
home. Going wages after Apri! 1. ©. EE SWE, 
Minetto, N. Y¥. 








AGENTS 


AGENTS—324 a week. New ae wy cur comb. 
Cleans horse in half the tim No Cs 4 
demand, big profits. Free somypie. 

CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


HAVING PLACED WITH WS 16 farms for gale to 
settle an estate the executor nnist sell them at opce, 
80 placed them with us. Good builds; og rms, 
well watered; many with stock and too! 
from one-third to one-half cash, Bates By 
time le size 
200, from $100: Money yO must 6 
No holding “x big prices. Come Oy ys you 
want a bargain. HALL’S FARM > 
Tioga Co, New York. 














FOR SALE—A fine high-grade new three apartment 
building, marble and mosaie entrance, “ ——. a 
each flat, near Lake nee and 
All rented for $2700 a year. Wil sell tits J Pk w8 
and take $10,000 meee You can pay off the Joan 
the rent comes fine proposition in Chicago 
real estate. For full particulars add ess 4 M, RUS- 
SELL & CO, 69 W Washington, Chicag 





FARM mR SALE—Two hundred acres rolling 
land, large16 room house, hay barn, concrete staDle, 
basement, horse bar barn, hog , granary, ico house, 
wagon shed, eto; new ate and 4 A. 
% milo from depot, milk stath post 

ice. Twelve thousand og bundved. i Sobn 


P KEE, Smith’s Basin, N 





COME TO MINNESOTA— —* 
rainfall. Good markets. Land eh 

rapidly. Literature and information | free. Write H. J. 
MAXFIELD, State Immigration -Commisstemer, 317 
State Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 


TO CLOSE _AN ESTATE—$1.70 r acre takes 
374 acre fertile farm, 9 room house, saree — 
abundance of water; 3 miles on fe 
} mile aor and school. VALLEY F Asaaney. 

ego, N Y,. 











a YOUR Rr gg = quickly = ae pe 


where jocated, particulars i. - 

ESTATE BALESALAN CO, Dept 53, Li a, no 
POR SALE—60 acre farm in aed county, Mich. 
Address BOX 347 Saranac, Mich 


Have You Anything to 
Sell or Exchange ? 


Land, live stock, seeds, plan im- 
plements or other farm or household 
supplies? Over 125,000 farms and ru- 
ral families are reached from the 
farmers’ exchange advertising in Or- 
ange Judd American Agriculturist, 
New York, 6c per word per week, If 
you wish to reach the market in the 
American Northwest, advertise what 
you have to sell in ‘the farmers’ ex- 
change of Orange Judd Nerthwest 
Farmstead, Minneapolis, 4¢ per word 
per week. 

Tf yeu wish to reaeh the great. rural 
consuming markets of the central 
west ard mountain states, advertise in 
the farmers exchange of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, 5¢ per word per 
week, You can reach the entire South 
through the farmers’ exchange de- 
partment of Orange Judd Seuthern 
Farming, Atlanta, Ga, price Se per 
word per week. For the eastern states 
use The New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass, 5c per word per 
week, 4 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


QATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPABISONS 





* —Oate-, 


7. or 
Jot 
(3 19131912 

Chicago ... ‘ q 

New York ...1,07 

Beeston ..... 

St Louis ... 

Teledo as 

Minneapolis . . 

Liverpool ae 05% 





within a 
reasonably 
hard spots. 
wheat pit, 

ammuni- 


wheat held 
averaging 


At Chieago, 
marrow range, 
steady with occasional 
Bulls and bears in the 
for lack of more tangible 
tion, have fought over the Balkan 
situation in eastern Europe, never 
getting very far away from recent 
conditions, Indifferent snow covering 
for protection to young plant, together 
with colder weather in the southwest 
brought more firmness last week. Ma~ 
wheat has sold with some freedom 
between 91% @92%c bu, No 2 
spring 87@89c in store. No 2 red win- 
ter nominally $1.10@1.13. 

Corn recently hardened a trifle, ow- 
ing to colder weather in the west and 
silage feeding operations, May corn 
sold at Chicago around 48@48%c p 
bu, and No 2 in store 49@50c. A no- 
table feature was the increased move- 
ment on foreign account from the A 
lantic pombears. this steadying the 
situation. 

Oats trading” was at nearly 
mer price level and market 
gsnap.. The cash demand was 
in the aggregate, but almost wholly 
on domestie account. Standard oats if 
store 33@33'%c p bu, May a fractional 
premium. Spéculators are guessing 
on values Srosh the next crop which, 
of course, 1 not be seeded for 
months to come; scattering trading 
in Sept-around 33c. 

Rye continued 
steady under a small 
No 2 on track ®&@63 

Offerings of high-grade 
have been running somewhat light, 
also some samples shown for Feb 
delivery. Trade was fair in volume, 
prices without..much change, good 
to choice malting 65@75c p bu, feed 
grades 50@ 0c. 

Field seeds 
little business 
Prime timothy 
around $4.10 p 
for Mar: prime clover 
inactive. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
@ll instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, wafehouse, car or doc 
From these country consignees must 

freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
usually 


a for- 
lacked 
liberal 


about 
with 


dull and 
business, 
%ec p bu. 

barley 


were dull, with very 
on the open market. 
was quotably steady 
100 lbs and that bid 
19@ 19.25, flax 


consumers an advance is 
secured. 
Apptes 

At. Boston, not much improvement 
js noted in the apple market, receivers 
finding it difficult to get good outside 
figures.. Most sales range from $2@ 
225 for choice fruit. Values obtained 
above these figures are exceptional, 

Eggs 

At New York, mild weather through- 
out the principal producing sections 
gives promise of larger supplies; in 
fact, advices indicate an increase in 
shipment from many points, The mar- 
ket is again lower and unsettled. 
Fresh-gathered eges are quoted at 2 
@ 28c p doz, refrigerator 18@2ic, hen- 
nery’ eggs 25 @40c. 

At Boston, receipts of hennery eggs 
Continue liberal; and dealers are find- 
ing it impossible to keep cleaned up. 
Receipts of fresh western eggs have 
been extremely light because trade 
was dull. Hennery eges are quoted up 
to about 82c p dez, westerns 20@ 2Se, 
refrigerator 17@2t1Ic. 

In the Chicago market eggs quoted 
as prime. firsts last year covered a 
range of 17@40c p doz The highest 
figure was paid in Feb, and the lowest 
in May and June. This is a remark- 
able advance over the range of 1911, 
which was 14@32c. Receipts were 
even heavier during the year just 
closed ._ than in 1911.. At Chicago, 
3,145,600 cases, of 30 doz eggs each, 
were received during 1912, against 
8,082,600 in 1911. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand is fair, and 
the tone of the market is firm on all 
kinds of mill feeds. Spring bran in 
100-1b sacks, to arrive, sells at $24 p 
ton, middlings do, red dog 27.10, lin- 
seed oil meal 34.50; grits 1.25 p 100 lbs, 
meal 1.24, flakes 1.65. 

Poultry 

At New York, quotations are keep- 
ing up weil on live poultry, and most 
of the sales of fowls and chickens are 
about 15c p Ibi w. Roosters are sell- 
ing at close to lic, ducks up to 15e, 
turkeys 20¢, géese i4c. 

At, Boston, live poultry trade has 
been slow.. Of late very little choice 
stock ig offered,,and 15c p ib is rarely 
realized on fowls or chickens. Roosters 
are quoted-at about 10c for the best 
figures. Trade conditions are quiet on 
dressed Northern and eastern 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


fresh killed turkeys are quoted at 
abcut 25c, fowls 1Se, chickens 
broilers 24¢, pigeons 75c @$1.75 2B doz, 
squabs 1@3. BO, 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, supplies of hay and 
straw continue liberal, especially of 
small baled stock. Prices are low and 
irregular, on average receipts. Large 
bales are in no surplus, and steady, 
No 1 timothy selling up to $22 p ton, 
No 2 20, No 2 18.50, clover mixed 16@ 
20, rye straw 18.50, Small bales are 
quoted 1@2 p ton under prices on 
large bales ; 

At Boston, heavy receipts of hay 
the past fortnight weakened the mar- 
ket and prices are slightly lower. Re- 
ceivers find it difficult to sell at pre- 
vailing quotations, The market is also 
light for rye straw, but oats straw is 
in light supply and steady. No 1 tim- 
othy hay is quoted up to about $20 p 
ton, No 3 15.50, eastern 15.50@1), 
clover 15.50@17.50, rye straw 16, oats 
10.50. 

Vegetables 

The accumulation of cabbage in the 
N Y yards is being reduced, and a 
little better feling is noted in the 
market. Much of the old stock has 
been cleaned up. Shippers upstate 
are asking $7@7.50 p ton delivered 
for Danish seed, ard stock in N Y city 
is selling at 7@9. 

New York, state celery is selling at 
40@50c p bch, washed, and a few 
crates at $3, in the rough. Very little 
state celery is left in the coolers. 

At New York, beets and carrots are 
duil, cabbage steady; beans are in 
free supply, and generally poor and 
selling mainly at $1@250 p _ bskt. 
Spinach advanced from T75c to 1 p 
bbl. Cabbage, Danish seed, sells for 
6@9 p ton, domestic 3@4, red 15b@ 
17, celery, state 1@3, parsnips Tic @ 
1.15 p bbl, marrow squash 75c@1.25, 
Hubbard 1@1.25, Fla white do, Va 
spinach 50@75c p bbl, rutabagas 0c 
@1 p bag. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle, 


Per 100 Ibs 
1913 «1912 1913 
Chicago $9.75 $8.50 $7.55 86. M4 
New York .... 865 17.50 {7.70 
Buffalo 8.90 8.10 7.45 &: ss 4. 
Kansas — - 215 7.75 7.40 4. 
Pittsburg .... 8.75 8.00 8.00 73 5. 


—Hogs—, 
1912 


—Shen, 
1913 «1912 
$5.65 rt 
4.9 
ry os 


4.25 
4.65 





At Chicago, the live stock market 
has been crawling upward slowly of 
late, and the first week of this year 
prime beeves sold up to about 9%e 
p lb. These same cattle at the low 
point a few weeks previous would 
not have fetched more than 9c. Com- 
paratively few cattle are selling 
above $8.75 p 100 Ibs, and most of 
the yearling stock now arriving, be- 
ing just mediu-n to good kind, is 
selling at 7@8.25. A spread of 8@ 
8.75 takes the bulk of the right good 
kind of choice handy weights, as 
well as some of the fat 1400-ib and 
heavier beeves. This class of cattle 
sold from 40 to 60c lower when the 
market touched bottom. 

The beef trade is in somewhat 
better form, n w that the- big stock 
of poultry on hard during the holi- 
days has been consumed. Receipts 
of beef cattle at Chicago for the 
year just closed, 1912, omere about 
ead head, against 2,950,000 for 


191 

The receipts of hogs at Chicago 
ran practically the same in 1912 as 
in 1911, or about 7,200,000 head. 
Prices the past fortnight have cov- 
ered a daily price range of 7% and 
T%ec for hogs. This price range ex~- 
ists on practically all weights. 

During December moderate price 
advances were made in the sheep 
market, quotations being a’full cent 
p lb higher at the close of the month 
than at opening time. This holds 
true both on sheep and lambs. Re- 
ceipts. of sheep and lambs in Chi- 
cago during the 00. just closed 
were about 6,1004 — 5,750,- 
000 in 1911. The bulk of sheep ar- 
riving sell at $4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
top quotations being close to 5.65, 
Most of the lambs _ sell at 8@8.75, 
with it possible to command 8.90 for 
the very choicest. 


At Buffalo, all grades of beef cattle 
sold Monday at 15@25c¢ higher than 
the closing quotations of the “yo! 
previous. Receipts of cattle were 2500 
head. Choice steers are quoted up to 
about $9.15 p 100 lbs, weighty butch- 
er steers 7.50@8.50, yearlings 7.50@ 
8.75, handy weight butcher steers 6.50 
@7.75, cows 4@6.50, ‘heifers 4.50@8, 
feeders 5.20@8.75, stockers 4. 25-@7, ex- 
port bulls eS 50, medium butcher 
bulls 4.50@5.2: Trade was active, 
with the advance on hog quotations, 
and 16,000 head were received. York- 
ers and mixed weights, also mediums, 
sold at 7.85 ee 100 Ibs, pigs and light 
weights 8@815. Total receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 12, a9. 
and the best lambs’ sdid at 9.25@9. 

p 100 Ibs. Sheep were strong, ewes 
commanding a wethers 5.30@ 
5.75, yearl nee 7, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 338 36 36 
1912... 38 37 36 
1911.. 29 80 28 
10... 26% 36 85 


A tub of butter on the Chicago 
market is figured to weigh 60 Ibs. Dur- 
ing the year recently closed, the qual- 
ity of butter which grades as “extra” 
in creamery stock sold at a range of 
24@40c p ib. The highést quoiation 
was scored in Jan, and the lowest in 
Aug. tn 1911, the price spread was 
from 21@37c; the highest figure was 
attained in Dec, and the lowest in 
Apr, May and June. Receipts at Chi- 
cago during 1912 were 2,577,000 tubs, 
against 3,128,700 in 1911. 

At New York, the butter market 
continues firm, and prices hold up 
well. Choice cmy butter in large lots 
in tubs sells at 3Sc p ib, miscellaneous 
lots 28@36c, dairy butter 23@ 34c, 

At Boston, the butter market is 
generally slow. Northern N Y butter 
Sells up to about 35c p ib, western = 
@35c, first S1@83c, storage ~cmy 
29 @33c 

At Digin, Jan 6, all sales of butter 
were consummated at Stic p ib. 

At Chicago, prices continue up to 
the higher level of 36c p Ib for the 
best butter arriving in tubs in whole- 
sale lots. Miscellaneous lots of butter 
sell at 20@34c, storage emy 25 @30c, 
dairy butter 27 @32c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 
dairy S3c. 

At Albany, cmy 37c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 38c, dairy 25c. 
At Syracuse, cmy 

At Cincinnati, cmy 37 %e, dairy 


Cheese 


At New York, high grades of cheese 
continue steady, and fresh white 
skims sell at 10% @11l%c p ib, with 
offerings moderate and quality good, 
Specials are qupted up to 18\e, 
daisies do, fcy 17\c. 

At Chicago, from all sources trade 
in cheese is small, Retailers are get- 
ting in light orders, which is gener- 
ally true just after the holidays. Twins 
are quoted up to ific p Ib; . other 
makes like daisies, young America and 
longhorn 16%c, special lines of Swiss 
17@18%c, timburger 16c, brick 15%c. 


S7¢ p 1b, 


23e. 


NEW YORK—At Albany. bran $23 


p ton, middlings 26@29c, corn 62c p’ 


bu, oats 42c, rye 75c, hay 21 p ton, 
milch cows 25@75 ea, veal calves 7 » 
8c p' ib; hogs T%c, eggs 35c p doz, 
chickens and fowls lic p Ib, cabbage 
seed p 100 hd, apples 2.50@3.50 


gh Pittsburg, No 
1 timothy hay $16.25 p ton, rye straw 
12, No 2 white oats 38\%c, No 3 yellow 
corn 523%c, coarse winter bran 24.50, 
hens and chickens 13@15c p Ib. 











THE BEST TEACHER 
Old Experience Still Holds the Palm. 


For real practical reliability and 
something to swear by, experience— 


plain old experience—is able to carry © 


a. big load yet without getting sway- 
backed. 


A South Dakota woman found 
some things about food from Old Ex- 
— ag ht. good, reliable teacher. 


— “think I have used almost every 
breakfast food manufactured, but 
none equal Grape-Nuts in my esti- 
mation. 

“I was greatly bothered with weak 
stomach and indigestion, with for- 
mation of gas after eating, and tried 
many remedies for it but did not 
find retief. 

“Then I decided I must diet and 
see if I could overcome the difficulty 
that way. My choice of food was 
Grape-Nuts because the doctor told 
me I could not digest starchy food. 

Grape-Nuts food has been a great 
benefit te me for I fed like a dif- 
ferent person since I begun to eat it. 
It is wonderful to me how strong 
my nerves have become. I advise 
everyone to try it, for experience is 
the best teacher. 

“If you have any stomach trouble— 
can’t digest your food, use Grape- 
Nuts food for breakfast at least, and 
you won't be able to praise it 
enough when you see how different 
you feel.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


ver See He chove tttart A new 
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| This Engine is 1-3 Better 


Than Its Rating 


More actual engine for your money—extra work 
ing power—a reserve strength for extra yy 
an engine that does the job and does not 
stuck—these are some of the features that make 
our engines different from the common run 
Workmanship and design, too, following the 
most appaeved practice for highest grade engine 
manufacturing, with many exclusive features 
added, distinguish the 


JACOBSON GASOLINE ENGINES 
HOPPER-COOLED TYPE 


You can depend upon getting fully one-third 
working power than in other ¢ engines of wine th rating 
Simplicity, too, and 6 engin: —— 
expert Can run without feat of ‘breakdown. 

If you want poy ae 

power that will run day in 

at lowest known cost, write 4 —— 

and information 





Save Big Money 


AKE adv of our tvee offer oy om © Quaker 
Feed Mill. We pay fret r reduced fac- ~4 


tory price. Standard of high won quality for # = 
outs ~y erain, separate or sy to the finest meal 
corn with or without hu 


Quaker Cit 


10 Days Free T 


——— -three styles — hand 
poner to ® horsepower. 

hey eA fast, easy rot with 
very little power. Ete for 


nad 


Prices, guaramtee, 
and calsiog ot Standard 1 Farm 
Bupplies at reduced prices. 


The A. W. Straub Co, 


Dept. ¥ 


A Telling Silo 
Endorsemeni } 


After the most th exacting and 
senquetve tests the Borden Condensed 


k Co.,have adopted the Unadilla Silos. 
The only Silo made that 





ti 

ti 

by Mh 
it 





feuwe Best ROSS SILO 


We use Guaranteed Long Leaf Yel- 
4 Pine that = ft . longer than 


highest possibile ‘Grete Rot Oregon Fir 
one Ross Ste has features thas 
beces- 


oaey to make . goed silo. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


to be as represented. a ol 
FREE oxaieg we expinineall seat oe 
day. 


The E. W. Rass Caen 52 Springeld, 0. 


29-4230) 5° m 
The’ Quality” 











can aStie? Why 

only betes your corn 

when you can arder Silo which preserves it 
—y converts it into rich, succulent silage of great- 
ere Why tn the 
feeding vatue of Harder Silage? Literature free. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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O28 Eat dry, or ily—the 
Bull Dog Psi ast 








eer 


CUFFALS, 8. 


+ 


inoguors BAG CO., 71 BROADWAY. 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








Qe Broce Fico Revacecnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 
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Feed Breeding Ewes Liberally 


Farmers who have small flocks can 
have greater success by taking better 
care of the breeding ewes. The ewe 
is a hard-working animal and she 
earns good care. Some men have an 
idea that thinness is an advantage in 
breeding animals, beiieving that it 
tends toward greater fecundity. This 
is not the case, but neither is exces- 
sive fleshiness an advantage. 

In the summer ewes will largely 
look out for themselves, Hiving on 
many plants and prospering where 
cattle would starve. Grain is not an 
advantage to ewes on pasture. Per- 
haps the greatest error in the winter 
handling of the ewe flock is to con- 
fine them closely, so that they get 
little or no exercise. Plenty of exer- 
cise is of vital importance in the 
breeding flock. Because the ewes are 
usually bred when pastures are short 
in the fall, it pays to provide fresh 
feed for this time. Heavy grain feed 
for a few weeks is good practice, and 
some of the most successful shep- 


herds, particularly those in England,~ 


advise saving a special field of rape 
or cowpeas to turn them into. An 
abundant supply of feed seems to 
have a special advantage at this time. 

Ti.is living all winter at the ex- 
pense of the sheep can make a large 
hole in the profits of the business. 
They can be eliminated by dipping in 
the fall. This should be done before 
the cold weather begins, or injury 
will result. No class of stock is so 
responsive to good treatment as 
sheep. 


Local 1913 Poultry Shows 


Greenburg, 
Monongahela, 
Saegertown, 


Ohie 





Alliance, 
Bradford, 
Dayton, 
Defiance, 
Delphos, 
Galion, 
Leipsic 
Leetonia, 
New Waterford, 
Wadsworth, 
Woodsville, 
Wooster, 
Zanesville, 


New Jersey 
J 7-11 
Maryland 


Passaic, 
Lonaconing, J 21-25 
Pennsylvania 


Rutier, 
‘apnonsburg, 





Coming Sale of Holsteins 


E, A, Vandervoort has added another 
fine bunch of good dairy individuals to 
the herd that he is getting ready for 
his second annual sale. These were 
from herds of St Lawrence coutty, N Y. 
They are an ome grote = | fine loft of 
young heifers bred to richly bred Korn- 
dyke bulls and in his hands the 
steadily improve to the date of sale, 
May 23, 1913. Mr Vandervoort ‘also 
purchased four beautiful individuals re- 
cently of Emmerson Day that will soon 
freshen. These will be bred to his 
richly bred Pontes Korndyke sire and 
sold in sale.—(fH. M. K. 


Heads the the List 

James E. Dodge, manager of Hood 
farm of Lawell, Mass, writes: Lass 
47th of Hood farm won the American 
Jersey cattle club gold medal for largest 
production of butter in su-class A, cow 
under 30 months of age. In 1911 she 
produced in one year 9231 pounds of 
milk, testing 649 pounds of butter. She 
freshened again November 29, 1911, and 
commenced her test December 1, "1911, 
when three years and eight months of 
age. In 12 months she has given 11,736 
pounds of milk, testing 814 pounds of 
butter. This gives Hood Farm Torono 
four daughters that have each made over 
860 pounds of butter in one year. We 
believe he is the only bull of the breed 
to heave this distinction. They are Lass 
88th of Hood farm, 15284 pounds of ya 
and 1047 pounds of butter as a five 
year-old; Lass 40th of Hond farm, 15362 
pounds of milk and 879 pounds of but- 
ter as a three-year-old; Lass 30th of 
Hood farm, 11990 pounds of milk and 
806 pounds of butter as three-year-old, 
He now has 40 in the register of merit, 
including many 700-pound cows. His 
best two-year-old daughter is Lass 54th 
of Hood farm, who made last year 14,160 
pounds of milk and 739 pounds of but- 
ter, and another two-year-old, now fresh, 
7. milking 47 and 48 pounds daily.— 


will 


Another World’s Record 

Stevens Brothers company of Liver- 
pool, N Y, write: “The official figures 
on the year's work of the K. P. Manor 
Kate are 22,106 pounds milk, 1023 pounds 
of butter. She was in her two-year-old 
form. This the world’s record for 
milk and butter in class. Two more 
K. P. heifers have finished a year. One 
Pp. Lady. he figures, according to 

our “pooks, are 17, 760 pounds of milk 
and $22 pounds of butter. She too, is a 


or tw “01d, and this wo la’ 
Saen"a works tok nin ths 


record’ of better in the 


class but for Manor Kate’s record. K. P. 
Lilith Clothilde had 22,231 pounds of 
milk and 1043 pounds of butter for her 
record. She dropped a second calf at 
four years and 20 days, and this is the 
world’s record for milk in the junior 
four-year-old class and the second 
largest record for butter,”—IE, A. H. 


Breeding Qing Tells 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, breeders of 
Berkshire swine, of Dundee, N Y, write: 
High wood Berkshires were successful at 
the fall fairs. The two boars referred 
to by the Berkshire World as sensa- 
tional, which were first at both the In- 
diana and Ohio state fairs, were sired 
by a boar that we sold when a pig for 
$20. We had a letter from one ef our 
customers last week that he had won 
five first prizes with a sow and litter 
that we sold him last spring. Another 
customner wrote that he won first over 
five herds with a sow we sold him for 
$60. We do not try to secure sensa- 
tional prices, but we aim to give ex- 
cellent value for the money. We are 
now breeding 75 young sows for winter 
trade and these are being engaged fast. 
So far this fall we have sold odd 
service boars and still have about 25 
good ones on hand.—IE, A. H. 


Successful Sale at Syracuse 

One of the most successful sales of 
the season and one that was most satis- 
factory in regard to its quality of stock 
as well as the prices they brought, was 
the dairymen’s sale held at Syracuse, 
December 11 and 12, in connection with 
the New York state dairymen’s meeting. 
There were 133 head sold for $45,545, 
making an average of over $342 a head, 
The top price paid was $1675 for a heifer 
born in January, 1912, sired by Pontiac 
Korndyke and out of a 26-pound dam 
consigned by E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, 
N Y. There were over 30 head that sold 
for $500 and over, and only 38 that sold 
for less than $200, The auctioneers were 
Col B. V. Kelley of Syracuse, N Y, and 
Col R. E. Haeger of Algonquin, Ill. The 
sale was under the management of E, M. 
Hastings of Lacona, N . The con- 
signors .were J. A. Stanton of New 
Woodstock, N Y; E. H. Dollar of Heuvel- 
ton, N ;. Ezra Holbert of Lake, N Y; 
R. E. Chapin & Son of Batavia, N Y; 
F. . Simonds & Son of Darien ‘Center, 
N Y: F. C. and K. A. Overton of Adams, 
NY: John Arfman of Middletown, N Y; 
W. D. Robens of Poland, N Y; Harry B. 
Davis of Chester, N Y; S. R. Clark of 
Onondaga Valley, N Y, and &. C, Brill 
of Stewartsville, N J.—IE. A. H. 


Pree Service in Purchase 

Our Ohio field representative, C. J. 
McLaughlin, who will attend all Duroc 
sales in the interests of our subscribers, 
can be reached by either writing him at 
his home address, Pleasantville, O, or in 
ease of any sale advertised in the 
American Agriculturist. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin is an experienced breeder, and any 
bids sent to him will have his personal 
attention and he will purchase any ani- 
mals desired as cheaply as possible and 
see that they are shipped. He will do 
this free of charge.—IE. A, H. 


Poultry Booked Ahead 

Grant Moyer of Ft Plain, N Y, breeder 
of Single Comb White Leghorns and In- 
dian Runner ducks, writes: “The 1913 
breeding season is approaching very 
rapidly and indications seem to point to 
a banner year. I have already booked 
orders for several hundred eggs and 
baby chicks and the inquiries are steadi- 
ly coming in. My young stock is com- 
ing into laying nicely and I expect to 
make some of my breeding pens the first 
of the year. I have about 80 choice 
breeding cockerels to sell and wish to 
dispose of them so as to give more 
room for my breeding stock. I will not 
have quite as many breeding Leghorns 
this year as last, but I think the quality 
a trifle better, and this, in a way, will 
more than make up what I lack in quan- 
oe. I am a firm believer in “quality 

ore quantity” and adhere to it very 
closely. Will have about double the 
number of breeding ducks we had last 
year and it really is hard work keeping 
what I have, as the demand for them is 
very stron ng ang ‘ could get a good round 
price for “all have. Their hardiness, 
good laying aeasiticg and immunity from 
disease make them great favorites 
among poultrymen gene generally.—IE. A. H. 


Growing in Numbers and Pame 

Ezra Holbert, breeder of Holstein cat- 
tle of Orange county, N Y, writes: 
“Since you were here last summer I 
have been steadily adding to my herd 
until now T have 85 females. These are 
mostly young cows with strong A R O 
backing. They also have good records 
themselves. They all freshen a little 
later in the winter, when I expect to 
have some excellent records to report, 
as they are all in good condition. I ex- 
pect to run as many as I can get milked 
on the semidfficial. as it seems to be 
the coming test. It gives a more true 
value to the cow. The cows you. saw 
when here, you remember, were either 
daughters or granddaughters of Pearl 
of Dairy’s Joe De Kol. They were all 
on the semi-official. When their year’s 
work is finished there will be something 
to tell about. These that I have added 
since are daughters of such bulls as 
Pontiac Hengerveld Parthenia, Paul 
Beets De Kol, Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
banna Lad, Mercedes Julip’s Pietertie 
Paul and Sir Armyn De Kol Posch. As 
far as possible, in selecting so large a 
number, they were picked for their 
ability to. make. good atthe pail and 
their excellence as individuals. They 


are all nice: large. straight young cows” 
with “lots ‘of ‘¢apacity and. nice. square’ 





udders, After the first of the year I 
shall have some nice bull calves out of 
these cows and by such bulls as Pietertjé 
Henge®fveld Sergis, Colonel Beets Seale 
and Ormsby — Lad.’ —(E. H. 


Interesting Pedigree 

Harry D. Wheeler of West. Winfield, 
N Y, sends us the pedigree of his herd 
bull ‘Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th 
a young sire whose breeding would be 
difficult to improve upon. His sire, who 
has become widely known on account of 
hig superior transmitting power, is a 
son of the former world’s champion 
senior four-year-old Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline. His dam, a 30-pound_grand- 
daughter of Inka Princess Pietertje 
Netherland and Piebe De Kol Burke, has 
made large records year after year and 
is a wonderful producing cow. She is 
one of the most persistent producers of 
the breed. The record of his dam and 
sire’s dam averages: Butter, seven days, 
32 pounds; milk, seven daySs, 71 pounds; 
butter, 39 days, 129 pounds; milk, one 
day, 104 pounds, 


Splendid Prize Winnings 

Beatty Brothers, Poland-China breed- 
ers of Orient, O, write: “Our aged herd 
was never defeated in the five shows 
where we exhibited last fall. We won 
31 ribbons, 14 being firsts. We think 
this very good. Our herd boar, High- 
land Chief, won five firsts and four 
champions.”—iE. A. H. 


New Bull for Head 
E. A. Powell, who bought the bull 
Rouble Peck Butter Boy at the Norwich 
sale, intends to stand this bull at the 
head of his herd. Mr ga he farm is 
located at Earlville, N Y.—IE H. 


Merino Sheep Breedere’ Association 

The Vermont, New York and Ohio 
Merino sheep breeders’ association will 
meet at the Star hotel, Columbus O, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1913. Addresses 
will be made by leading sheep authori- 
ties and the regular business of the 
association will be transacted. 


BREEDERS 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 








CATTLE 








gran 
premier pn sires, Milk & Butter “ing ond 
eld. The Milk & Butter King has twenty 
aughters, one of them —— the World’s record three-year- 
thirty de legge ] 2 seven —_— | aa 
ays, ms seven ’ 106,333 
in thirty days. n.O: dame. 


Will be giad toe send extended pedigrees 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S for service, 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 
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Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin vested ty Bureau of Animal In- 
eyo for interstate shipm 
buying this kina. 








You make no mistake 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. ¥. 














100 High - Grade 

Holstein Cows 

ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy predesers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


6 extra fine large. heavy milking cows All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 


see these cows. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
| 0 0 Head STEINS | 6 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 





























Pontiac Korndyke’s 


SON HEADS THIS HERD 


Ball calves Son bat bod will have more as fast 
ag our cows fr they will be grandsons 
of the goer sire, Ly 4 ordead. Wevwill 
sell a good young cows at very reasonable 


“C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


Country Life Farm 7 | Calf 
Offers For Sale a lu 
born Oct. 29, 1912, that is three-fourths white, 4 straight, 
deep bodied and good size. Sire is A ie Cornucopis 
Jonenne Lad 8th, 72926, a ung bull whose dam and 
re's dam Gy for 7 days 39 tbs. butter from 710.8 Ibe, 
mii. Dam has record of 19.646 Ibs. butter from 
499.9 Ibs. milk in 7 7 days, and she is the dam of two A. R. O. 
= hters. This calf's dam and sire'’s dam average for 7 days 
ibe. butter from 603.75 lbs. milk. Price with all papers 


ts D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling pete 
also a few heifer calves and a carl 

bulls all old enough for service. I also have 20 

fine high-grade yearling heifers and 75 Grad 

Holstein Cows. The good kind that preauee 

1000 lbs. of milk per year and better. Prices right, 

JOHN R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y- 























EAST RIVER . 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


cows due to calve soon ; e and large a peotugere. 
» Registered Holstein bu i. r- + for ser Bred 


10 registered bull calves. 
10 registered maaters, 2 and 8 years old. Bred to extra 
8 


HN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone STFS Cortland, N. Y. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. ricés right. 
LT. end C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 tu 26 lbs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offerin ng 

pall calves—sired by a bull from a 32. 
am. 


oO. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 


Born F ebruary23, 1912. 
R A strong, ner fel- 

low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 

EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CoO.. NEW YORK 
CHENANGO 


wer Grade Holsteins 


head of nicely wae, 0 maituing oove, 
thin tue othe Kiso eke Bape 
@ car- 





























due to freshen wi 
{vo-gem-ae heifers bred 
load of cows due in March and a ape 
F. 3. HOWARD, Madison 














REG! pathy 








LAKESIDE HERD HO! HOLSTEINS 


Lo gage ball at & moderate 
Born Jan. rr 1 


fourths white — se ~~ with 
wonderful official ching. Io tile pe adage gs are 44 dame with 
A. RB. O. butter records ate 


In by first 
four ge = ee the Fon ‘ot 4 A. B. O. 
cows whose records average 30.08 lbs., and — a — “whose 
records ayerage 30.12 Ibs. A remarka! able sh 
A.E. POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., STRACUSE, a.F 


= 
Dai 
who has more official tested 
ten above 30 Ibs. Bull born sone 
dividual,well grown, seven-eighths hike, ara 
every way—p 5.00, born June 19. 1 
white, out of A. R. O. dam, a fine ons 32, Be well oa 
excellent dairy type, price $90.00. eee prices mean quick 
shipment. Other stock for sale. 


Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. ¥ 


Holstein Cattle 


Both purebreds and grades, ail ages, also mules. 
Oswego River Stock F ‘arm, Phoeniz, N. Y. 


New York State School of Agriculture 


ITY, Alfred, N. ¥. 
offers Holstein-Friesian Bull Calf, born Nov. 9th, about thres 
quarter white and splendid shape, Will make a show Bull. 
Price $40, if taken at once. E. E. POOLE, Farm Superintendent 








Improve your herd by purchas' 
an ! a grandson of Hengerveld a 
dau ae — 3.2 other b 











Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Madison Lake Stock Farm 
born Jan. 6,1912. % white. Sire’s 
Offers Bull, jem nade 23 Ibe. butter in F 
days, over 90 Ibe. milk day. Dam « 2%-Ib. four- Faget mee 
have others of similar breeding. ready for light service, pri 


to well. JOHN L. PHELPS, Solisville, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


1 Higictetp tel, born Bes. 27, rel, cide kh. —“ 
Boy De 44543, dam Heng. Von Etten 
2432 Jr. 3 yr. old. Calf more white than black, large and 
well grown. Send for price and pedigree. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


6 Heifers, well bred, well marked, an extra fine lot, 
8 to 14 months old, $300. 2service bulls,three-fourths 
white, right every way, $100 each. Good grade cows. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J, A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, 5.¥. 


EDR BANE, Ez 5 
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CATTLE 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


BREEDERS 














STOCK FARM, Towanda, P. 


JENNINGSHURST 
Rag Apple Korndyke ““t.ccac"cur cera °* Pontiac Korndyke 


the special advantageous pooapeme for the purchaser of such 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTEAS BORN DYKE—born Dec. 
1911 ; three-fourths white. wea a ha Abbekerk, who has 
young daughters with reco: 
a son of Poutiac Korndy te, 43 Ibs., and from a 21.32 > 


Gouzhner of Johanna 
& G. Butter King, 29.70 
pacity aud shou 
’ KORSDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIF DE KOL—born April, 1912, 
one-half white. 
These c Randie, 24.21. Butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 30 | 
calves are ‘exceptionally weil develope 


‘We have during the past two years most pens <A selected and 
Borie fo be fou ore bt. of prieen, ove of —— foundation 
be found in this country. le 


very will be retained 
sneusy apares in making the greatest records. 
Carefully cousider the following combination of breeding and 
yes Mb We Be 
25th, 
between 29 end 30 Ibs. He is 
year-old ter of rveld De Kol, 33.642 lbs 
a. Lady, 20. at Noe. at four years. She is a i - ye 
Sarcastic 31.05 Ibs. 
This cow is of wonderful oe 
make at least 30 lbs. when we test. 
ow ey —y yy Dam, Mire 
bs. each in — days. 
—\ Perfect in 




















of superior individ breeding and show ty, type and guar 
ery respect. Such combined qualities of World’ ‘ record | should gai yor toh a = 
oiher calves equally attractive with different ". ©, SENNANOR, Towanda, 
oro comor —AOrIOrL 7020 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 


ee 











o 
Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above $0 pounds each. 
dyke 9th, the only son of the peat Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 88.02 1bs. butter in 7 days vr be Reg, Ape kore. ~ 
80 days, and Apple Ko: 6, recently sold trom this herd for —_ Sir Johanna Colantha Bide, 
° whose and sire’s dam have Tay records average 88.41 Ibs.cach. Fairview Korndyke Lad ad, 
& grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and aire’ Roms aver. pans for 7 ET 
I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and { will offer any- 
°o thing in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for ar ~ Aye Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 


fl E. H. DOLLAR ~ - - 
on ——0n0—a1no———a0n10 





AVISDALE FARM—Holstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


All leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of fy 
head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





A GREAT BRED BULL 

Farmstead Hamilton Beauty, No. 99327, born 
April 2d, 1912; sire, Admiral Geische Hamilten, 
No. 55/23. His dam, De Kol Bessie Pauline Paul, 
A. R. O. record 594.5 ibs. milk, 28.43 Ibs. butter 7 
days. She is the dam of a 29. 13 Ib, daughter and 
a sister of a 31.2 Ib. butter cow. 

Dam of calf, Be auty De Kol Artis, No. 101021. 
A. R. 0. record 72. 5 lbs. milk 1day, 466.3 Ibs. milk 
and 21.14 lbs. butter 7 days, and 15,209 Ibs. milk 
in one year. Heisa bargain at at Ag 

BRADLEY FULLE Tica, N. ¥. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


OSes 35 ise, King born pes. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested dame 
Lyons Spofford, 4 - whose nearest 
= av. 3044 





lbs. at 2 yre. 2 m Another born 


Fs 
Jan. lith, 1911, whose 10 nesrest dams av. ‘78, he by same 
* sire as above; dam, 14.50 lbs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos., th, iter of 
Pietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out of « 24.80 Ib. c are 


extra fine individuals. $125 buys your choice. °F. O. B. care. 
Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spofford and King 
Lunde Pontiac Korn dyke (the best son of K. P.) 


E. H. KNAPP & SON . FABIUS, N.Y 
SEGIS BEETS HENGERVELD 


A grandson of King Segis and great grandson of Hengerveld 





DeKol, born January foe h, 1912; dem with a record of 18.44 
Ibs. « 1 butter and 337.69 Ibs. of milk in 7 days, at the age of 
three years. He traces twice » thet wonderful sire King Segis 
with 76 A. R. O. daughters, more white than black, a good 
individual. The first c oy tor 75.60 gets him. "~A ress 
J. A. STANTON & GON, Sew Woodsior, 5. TY. 





BROOKSIDE HERD 


is the best place in existence from which to qonape 
foundation stock. Many of the greatest herds in the 
country had their origin from here, and nearly all have 
been headed by a bail of our breeding. Cows, heifers 
and young bulls on sale at all times, and the Stevens 
reputation of ae years successful ti — aud 
fair dealing em. Prices reasonable. 


behind 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO. Liverpool, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES Bich im the bleod of The King of 


the Pontiacs—K ing Segie—Pontiac 
Korndyke—Lord Netherland DeKol—H DeKol and 
v great sites. The prices are very low fer 





calves of this 
high breeding. We insure these calves for one year. We al 
antee to pl you. Write at once for pedigrees 

=z. €. BRALA., Mowarteriile, Werren County, 5. 2. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


EART’S 
DELIGHT 
FARM 

FOR SALE—Chester White 
and Large Yorkshire 


boars, ready for im- 
mediate service. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 















0. L¢ C. and CHESTER WHITES 
pen al't of — Ra ag > fadi tides is. yim rent 
EUGENE FP. ROGERS, Wayville, N. ¥. 





O.1. C. FALL. | PIGS 


Now rea@y for s' 
Quality’ A hve A No. 


Prices pestaate. 
F.C. WHIT - £12 N. ¥. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated—Mated from bicod lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 














ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 





born Nov. 182. A lange fine calf, 

BUI I 2 ee, roared, os espera 25, 

Str oa le 2ABO. 

daughters, 8 = osteum over 29 —e oa — rH 
in Dam of calf has an 
butter in 7 ‘99-78 lbs. ig 


him oy aun 
end let him grow into money. W. “Sy tis when mg 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, allages. These are sired by Duke’s 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Dake a nalf- 
brether to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 









Read show records of my berd boars and buy from winning ancestozs whose blood lines represent the true Duroe 








Pal’, PRINCE— Grand 


ES al 


JOE 
Champion, 'ndiana State Fair | at Intersational 


ORION 24—Winner 


| 





Cholee females are being bred to above boars. Write for information. 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, 


Herd t 
Lima, Ohite . 


from chol 








HELDON FARM Pigsctiou'texes! 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N., Y. 


sat actar Herd beaded ay two State 


Fair Champior 
to wate ~ +d as for 8 Se eh eee piss. 





Cham. 
J. State fairs 1913. Nothing 


aI 
» va. 





ROCS. 
15 ‘Bred sows and en Ce March and Apri! farrow ; wt 
280 Ib. Service boars, eurnmer 0 or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We the 

C.J. McLaughtiin, Box E, Pleasantville, oO. 


DUROC.- JERSEYS 
Sock tor for a Me Send yi relreuiat 
D. H. DEEISBACH, P. 0, Box 181. Kingston, 
DUROG Any size or age you de sire 
100 head from which to 
select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
SIX FALL DUROC BOARS 











Daroc and Poland China Spring Boars, Sows, open or 
bred, = ion, Chet at farmers’ orded—one herd 
boar, Or ef Boy. 


Orion Chief 


oe. Bor peal Piain : ity, Ohio 





By Red Col., the great 

Reg, Duroc Gilts 1000 ib. Prige Winning hog. 
geet 3 ing BY Mar. pee ft ¥ pr. 

nd up. 

Vv. E. Michael, Box c." ow Springs, oO. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


S.C. W. Leghorn Chieks and 
\ Hatching ERES “tore bie St ‘cn 


} Our eggs guaranteed 0 

j — an warranted cont and vig- 
your spri from 

tp pays pees & a 

per 5#. 

000; 87 per io: a4 w» bs. 

Write Today for bee veg holder 

Crosswicks 


Day Old Chicks 


Our S.C. Wie t Chicks 

a Steck. 
eotns from cavy laying 
They ¢ 















Lm in perfect condition, 
rive from the start, and 
grow into vigurous layers. Custom- 
ers are alwaye satished. Write 
for catalog and price fist, 
PEERLESS FARMS 

R. F.D. 23 ! 
Northport, L. i., N. ¥. 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 1 FOR THE YEAR 1913 


I have yet about 79 very fine breeding cockerels at prices 
to correspond with calje : 567 each from a pen of 
18 Suet vom w bh te Leghorne ron | one of my 
cockerels to improve the laying qualities of your stock, 
22.50 to mad'wance rele 


; no ~ ag A m rn at a | 


expense if not entistied. 


fresh and pure, 5 rt 10 ibe 
GRANT MOYE Fort Plain, N. ¥. 








HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or Boere any age. Y—~ prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as nor at my expense. 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 





Fancy Poland-Chinas pi) not ekiustrom 
ancy pigs, not akin,from 
best Registered stock with pedigrees, $15 « pair if sold before 
Dec. 25th. Send money by check or P. ©. order. Also service 
Boarsand Sows bred for sale @. 8 HALL, Parmdale, Ohio, 


Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 





Are growing in 30 6 pecuasty 5 , choice gervice 
boars and sows bred. are @ broeder of reg 
tered P. C's. . C. wikox. Box A, Lebanon’ o 





CHESHIRES AND PO AS 


pay - TR piss of the best lines of breeding. 
€ fleeced Delaine sheep. 
Cc. OWEN breed hoary Been Tramansburg, N.Y. 


RCE POLAND-CHINAS | 


mo its 3 and yearlings «4 the large prolific kind,bred for Mar. 
and w,10 service boars, that are Gne, fall pigs either 
sex,or in pairs no akin. L.C.MeLeugtlia,Box 65, Piesesatville,( oO 


GREAT ANNUAL BROOD SOW 








of mule-foo; s, January 2ist, 1913, at FALE 
Ohio. 30 Rood of bred eows and males sired hy, and 
bred to state fair w Ts. ~ wy addre: 

LONG BREOS. ALVADA, onl 10 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johas, Wilmington, O. Box 198. 


MULE FOOT HOGS AT AUCTION 


Fitty head of bred Young stock 
ate — Write for bs at) fatorkation. 


John A. Williams, 8.8.6, Bex D. Eaton, Ohio. 


casita, Herd RIBBON HERB. MULE FOOT hoes 
more prise money at State Fairs in 1912 than = olar 
— wile. Also Shetland Ponies. ee 
aN H DUNLAP, 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 








: car load of High Grade 


“ « 


Siatchee Raet 


to freshen Sich A: r. 
. bulls far 
ILLY, N. ¥. 


— “ . Cows due 
Ho'stein cows, 3 os. ‘Helter calves. 
T tuberculin test. REAGAN BRBOS., 


~ a SALE—HIOLSTEIN BULIS 
Reasonable Prices, All bulls — have 
3 to 8 30 tb. roe Addons record dams in 


« 








their potas ress C. 8. hy ef 
YAT OTEL SYRACUSE, N. 

HALF MOON STOCK FARM So registered 
Holsteins—ealves, yearli and cows—well and from 


large preduci - A very fine 17 mos. old oe of 
Heugerveld De! (. B. HAWLEY, Prep., Waterford, 5. Y. 


YEARLING BULLS CHEAP 


Sired by Paul Korndyke DeKol Beets 8408 ont of ex- 
cellent dams. 2 yearling heifers at $75 each. BAPi£ 
LAWS STOCK Farin, Elmer Traver, Prep. New ay. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS = 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gindstome, New Jersey 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and {[mported 
sires at farmers’ gies, cave or won more prizes 
any herd in States. 
5. F. CONVERSE a CO., Weedvitie, N. Y. 
Also Shetiand and H Ponies. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
Ham pshires 
Boars and Gilts, p oeet ont | % 


sow pigs 
bred sows. Dest. 

















% teas oly 
V4 





dupes 


a few 

Berkshire or of your =o ae 

for particulars, then to work. 
Penna. Berkshire Co., ‘lamnettsburg, Pa. 


ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


Ove Nee Spring and Summer Berkshire boars 
per Ib. 


nm hand at 
ord trpaterredg FO. Bey my ‘station. = 
John I. « Ferry, K. ¥. 








are some ns. 
One Que yearling fis Sone 
Dears and gt ts. — ly 
to book orders f and Jan. 
ns ok winning aa o> dams. §10. 3 
No. 1, Union, New York 





e . 5. TILBURY, 


BERKSH.-IRES 
Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May pigs, either sex; also one tried year- 
ling boar. T. J. KERR, COLLINS, N. Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
Both Sean Masterpiece and ‘eliow Receding: 
ALF Jones P.O. Bex 117, Beidechampton, N.Y. 








Wiliam 
pane 8 bee Hill Steck Farm 
Dealers in Large and Yorkshire Swine 
Beston earth ONONDAGA HILL, .N. ¥ 





ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
Saporion mothers. “Orders prolifie 


ag ihzinamet 
Saperior mo' Orders quality, 
inet - i — “he ty’ curtis, corey has it seg “4 





POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


pies ot akin skin popatay brooding ou of" gre 


£. Z. METCALF, 
ton 





A2to3 mee old —— o_o for | 





pion and 
TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY ©O. 
a ‘Brent, 


Box 69, Farmingdale, Long island, %. T. 





New York Prize- Strains 

Light and Dark Brahmas, R. 1. Reds, White Wyandottes, 

Barred Roc! hite and Brown Leghorns . Bargain List 
‘. E —— fowls 61.0 and upwards. 


. PRESOO RIVERDALE, N. J. 










COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS 


@ as peacocks ; our Indian Run- 


Rourbea hed turkeys, non 
rovers, easy to raise; KR. Red Wh 
both Rose and Single combed. Our Barred{Rocks win 
wherever shown. Have hundreds of fine breed ere, nal 
and female, for sale. Write your wants. Farmers’ 


Th 
T DILLENBECK, Randall, N. ¥. 


“DON’T BE A CLAM” 


Mark Twain said: “The words ‘laying’ apd ‘lieing’ are eo 
much alike ween *, won talks about the first the: re po 
use the second. e also osid: “When in donb tel 
truth.” ‘The truth  . the Darlin ton 8. C. 5 
is goodencugh, DA BRLIAG TON neu FA = 
ALFRED P. EDGE, Box N Darlington, B4. 


large as , ha ndsom 
ners will lay “all winter ; 











CARTER'’S MAJESTIC OR! 


s. Cc. W. LEGHORNS 


4 y Jour cockereis here from one of the world’s 
atest laying strains. EZRA (. CAKTER, Marathon, 5.¥ 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS fuccf 
Reds, Buff I orns, Barred Rocks, Rose Comb Brown = 
cereal « ap —. Pear! guineas. Early yellow triumph or 
d's red triaanp bh seed corn. SHEPAKD BROB.,LeKoy,5.¥ 

FOR SALE tins fon 2's 
Caekerels from « strain bred 


especial) hd laying large white and j of them— 
"i ly yi f large ite °aES od many 


ne culls, al 
J. M. CASE, GILBOA, N. ¥. 


iaibe teraaa i Seem tna eet ae 


aranteed wpon delivery 
SStalegus tree. TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, oy mpage 
All & few drakes and fancy 
8.C.KR.1. Red Cockerels 


from prize stock at bargain prices. Looki 
crderd tor eggs tor hatching Write your wants at ‘ ones 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, . . Cortland, N. Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 




















Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


The greatest Breeding Estab. 
lishment in the ose,” Chass 





Catalogue B if interested. 





—_—— 


JACKS and 
Raise mules and get rich. 
18 Jack and Mule uB- 
der ome managenest, where 
can be 420 head fine 
large Jacks Jennys and 
Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
00d 


ones. guaran- 
teed. Write for prices 
today. Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
barns: , Ind. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Snowcroft Hampshires 


Ready for 1913 trade. 


Yearling Rams of the i 


Write for prices. 


8 Prime Breedin 
joved. ay rte 


Ewes and 20 
well-wooled type. 


Bee winnings. 


Dr. Sargent F. Snow, 713 eiaeies Block., Syracuse, N.Y. 











GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
Oe ie 12. ke 
Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 











FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a very good tet of ewes and 
rams at all bred to an 
imported Adene ram Write, ‘tor prices and 

i. SeconD, 8. F. 0.35, Trumansburg, &. ¥. 


AND BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Waldo C. Johnston, Agt., Cooperstown, N.¥. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES "“* 2:2." 





IR 
or 


pore J43F2 
AND 











Gomapistocwesn 48 prize win. wae Mow Yor Sey tae 

_ Geneva, New York er rams, for ae 
FILLMORE Sie hee gestae test Gomg Cos- 

pokes” eee ey = | Mention This f= oem 

respondeuce to ©. T'. Mrettell, Mgr., Besniagtes, Vi. Journal will at 8 very boom 











The Tide Makes In—II! 


E drained his last bottle to 
the last drop and then 
he threw himself on 
the bed. ‘“‘What kind o’ 
mattress is ths, I won- 
der?” He fumbled with 

drunken curiosity. “Straw. Plain 
long stick o’ straw. Horr—horses 
usu’ly lay on straw. Nev’ mind.” 

Mary fed her mother the last time 
for that night; then endeavored, un- 
successfully, to rouse Bate from his 
bibulous slumbers, The drunken 
snores of her brother below mingled 
with the now entirely drunken snores 
of Rob from above. 

She looked weary enough, and pale, 
but her eyes were not of the sort that 
faded, they were extremely wide- 
awake. A purpose—a hope to save— 
burned in them, that made them as if 
they kept company apart in some 
realm where heroes wrestle and strive, 
ee A not mind death, but only to strive 
well. 

A bleak misery benumbed Rob, 
when he awoke next morning. The 
little house and its vicinity rattled 
with all the noises of stirring morn- 
ing-life on a farm—and the sort of 
farm, too, where, with all hands from 
bleating calf to quacking duck, food 
and joy were sometimes largely a 
matter of speculation. Cowbells and 
dishes, pigs and hens sang together in 
untrained symphony; and, in visible 
smoke-wraiths, through the cracks of 
the door, crept the sturdy atmosphere 
of frying home-cured ham. 

Rob threw off his many-hued bed- 
quilts with disgust, and, as a morning 
orison, sadly, and with a cunning air 
of discretion, locked away his empty 
bottle. 

*“Mustn’t let the dark-eyed preach- 
er-lady find that,” he said; for he had 
in general a great notion of making 
even his speech jolly. “Not till I get 
away. Going to get away from here 
today somehow; going to start back 
to New York,” 

At the thought his motions took on 
“a more sprightly manner, and he 
greeted the ‘“dark-eyed preacher- 
lady” quite cheerfully at breakfast. 
Her face wore a contented expression, 
as much as to say: “I believed the 
gentleman in you would conquer.” So 
Rob interpreted it, and he rose to the 
eecasion, 

Bate, resuscitated, came in from 
milking and sat at the table speech- 
jessly, He wore a clean collar, which 
apology had to condone the rest of his 
appearance; he seemed entirely satis- 
fied that it did so, troubling himself 
with nothing save a rapid sour-faced 
consumption of food. Once only he 
spoke, and that without looking up, 
without even the lifting of an eyelash; 
it was a loud and harsh mandate of 
reproach to the world at large: 

“Pass the butter.” 

After breakfast Mary took Rob out 
to show him his portion of land, , 

“Of course, as you know, you must 
plow this,” she said. ‘‘The season is 
early, for this climate. What a glo- 
rious day it is! You may have the 
oxen to use for your plowing this 
morning.” 

Rob made one of his courtliest 
hows, entirely disposed to put Mary 
off her guard: 

“You are most kind, Miss Stinga- 
ree,” . 

“Do you know how to yoke the 
oxen to the plow?” 

“Oh, certainly, I shall manage with 
ease, Thanks. Thanks, very much, 
Miss Stingaree.” 

Mary, who was, if the truth must 
be known, about as pliant and roman- 
tic a farmer as Rob himself, went into 
the house, Rob made a virtuous show 
ef walking toward the barnyard 
where the oxen stood. He saw Bate, 
tinkering with real skill and inge- 
nuity, over a gate which the wind 
had dislodged and broken, Bate did 
not look up, and Rob marched de- 
liberately out of sight, with the ab- 
sorbing purpose of couniing his money 
in solitude. He searched his pockets 
and the contents of his purse with 
feverish anxiety, for he had an im- 
pression—nay, he _ recalled clearly 
now the reckless dissipation which 
had marked the progress of his over- 
land journey to Waldeck; the night at 
St Frederick’s especially, where he 
had stopped to enjoy the jovial com- 
panionship of some chance acquaint- 
ances, and had spent the night in up- 
roarious drinking and gambling. 

He searched himself, therefore, 
with feverish haste, and stood ap- 
palied, open-mouthed, at the result: 
Two dollars and sixteen cents. The 
fare alone to New York, without the 
usual extravagant and luxurious ac- 
cessories which he employed in trav- 
éling, was fifty-five dollars. Rob re- 
searched his pockets, the deep cran- 
nies of his folding billbook, the lining 
ef his purse, his huge overcoat pock- 
ets, his inner vest pockets; three 
eigarets, one match, his handkerchief, 


4 


oned « vidas tt 
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his cardcase, and two dollars and six- 
teen cents; and searching till dooms- 
day could produce no more. 

“Lord, what a fool I was.” Pob 
gritted his teeth, struck the match, 
and almost swallowed the smoke from 
his cigaret, as a man snatching wildly 
at his last gasp of elysium. 

‘What a dense fool, fool, fool, P’ve 
been, Didn’t even put in a supply of 
cigarets. Nothing to drink, no cigars, 
no money to light out with. ‘“‘What 
‘ll do? What ‘ll I do?” 

What he did was to make his vy 
desperately down through the woous 
to the shore, straight for a vessel 
which some men were loading with 
wood, 

“Fine boat,” said Rob critically and 
ingratiatingly, putting his hands in his 
poekets with a nonchalant air, though 
he was suspiciously out of breath. 

“Fine nawthin’,” bellowed the fa- 
miliar voice of Captain Belcher. 
“She’s the contrariest old sucker ’t 
ever run. her nozzle through salt 
water. Durn old suercide. I’ve a good 
mind ter let ’er rip nex’ time she goes 
smellin’ ’round for a ledge ter stave 
‘er ribs into.” 

The Sailing of the Leevya Potter 

“Pshaw, I wish I owned her. She 
looks very fine to me,” said Rob, with 
truth and diplomacy combined, ‘‘Looks 
to me _ like first-class wood you’re 
loading there, too, Going to the states, 
of course? Looks as though you'd be 
all ready to sail in an hour or so 
now?” 

The men looked with simple cu- 
riosity at this anomaly of an astute 
New Yorker. 

“By Tar an’ Bloaters,” roared Cap- 
tain Belcher; “why,*you’re going’ to 
have the Leevya Potter for a pleasin’ 
dot on the lan’scape fer a long whiles 
to come, Great Tamarack! she ain’t 


“'Way off yander whar’ ye kin jist 
see the big ledges buttin’ out.” 

“Looks a mile or so away,” Rob 
suggested hopefully, 

“The Gut’s six mild away.” 

Rob strolled on. Out of sight of the 
men, around a bend of the shore, his 
head drooped, 

“Better place to die down here by 
the water, anyway,” he muttered; 
“not so dizzy.” 

The beach on this side was desert- 
ed. Rob was alone, but not for long. 
With a hoe over one shoulder and a 
bucket of clams weighing down the 
other slender arm, came Cleota Thi- 
bault homeward, singing, along the 
beach. She had on a blue skirt, a 
pink waist, a green apron, and a boy’s 
brown soft felt hat; that last was the 
sorrow of this occasion to the girl, for 
Cleota had a new Sunday hat, and she 
loved it with a sort of tender human 
love; she had stood dandling it that 
very morning, riven of heart desiring 
to wear it; even clamming; but pru- 
dence had finally conquered, and 
that of Cleota’s own volition, for she 
had neither mother nor any other 
female relative to act as guardian 
over her, poor lass. And now here 
she was in the old brown felt, and 
there was the beautiful aristocratic 
new young man—who had come to 
Power Lot, God Help Us—disclosed be- 
fore her on the beach. She ceased her 
song and made haste to get past un- 
observed. 

Now what Rob noted first in the 
luminous picture of health and coljor 
which she made against the cold gray 
of the ocean was the admirable set- 
ting afforded by the dull old hat for 
her bright brown curls, her bright 
brown eyes, and the glow of her 
countenance—a living bloom which 
made the blue skirt, the pink waist, 
and all the other colors tame in com- 
parison. The young man cleared his 
sorrowful throat, sighed deeply, and 
gazed. 

Cleota heard the sigh, stole a side- 
long glance, and beheld the dreary de- 
spair of his attitude, Humanity con- 
quered vanity. 

“Don’t you think you’re goin’ to 





half loaded. We 
got ter finish our 
plowin’ an’ haul 
thirty cord more 
o’ birch over from 
Owl’s Head, an’ 
make a new 
main boom an’ 
rudder for ’er 
afore she’s ready. 
Don’t you 

about the 

ya Potter, 

She’s goin’ to look 
‘purty’ to ye an’ 





The Gift of Little Things 


ELLEN WILSON 


We may not own a hero's crown, 

Our coffers may be scant of gold, 
And we may never know renown 

Or clasp the hand success may hold. 
But though these treasures be denied, 

With all the joy their presence brings, 
Oh, let us still be satisfied 

To take the gift of smaller things. 


A helping hand to him who feels 
A burden that is hard to bear, 
A willing-heart that gladly steals 
Some portion of another's care; 
That gift of making gracefully 
Some sacrifice, nor count the gain 
Of that which, in attaining, we 
Have caused another person pain. 


To make a little child rejoice, 

To bring a smile to sorrow’s face, 
Restore the laughter to a voice 

Or put a broken heart in place — 
So lay the tinsel crown aside, 

We do not ask the fame it brings, 
But let us still be satisfied 

To take the gift of smaller things. 





like it over to 
Power Lot, Mr 
Lee? May be 
you like it 
better down 
to Bear River 
where me—TI 
live?” she 
added inno- 
cently. It was 
evident that 
Captain Belch- 
er’s invention 
of “Daisy Lee,” 
had spread 








she’s goin’ to 
look ‘nice’ to ye 
layin’ here on her 
old eel trap o’ a bottom fer 

a long whiles to come. ‘Hour 

or so'!—the Leevya Potter!— 

Don’t say a word—I got wore 

out with one circus yisterday, 

an’ I’m tendin’ to business to- 

day strictly.” 

He directed some wood to- 
ward the hold of the Leevya 
with the energy of a giant and 
shouted his orders to his men. 

Rob longed for the retinue 
which but a few short days 
before jit had been in his power 
to call together, to punish and 
humiliate this coarse offender. 

The main thing in his con- 

sciousness, however, was to get a pas- 
sage, somehow, back to Waldeck; as 
his starting place for the journey 
home. He swallowed his pride, he 
buried his resentment. It was on his 
tongue to say: “I will give you the 
worth of the whole cargo if you'll sail 
me over to Waldeck station; but his 
fingers felt despairingly only the two 
dollars and sixteen cents in his pocket, 

“Wonder,” said Rob, in his lion- 
like pursuance of affability, amid the 
erash of lading wood, “wonder if 
there are any smaller boats "long 
shore here, as—as seaworthy as this 
one?” 

“Jim’s got a top-notcher,” observed 
one who spoke, but did not consider 
the question of consequence enough to 
turn his head. 

“Where is Jim?” Rob called cheer- 
fully amid the din. 

“Gone round the Gut fishin’.” 

“Where is the ‘Gut’?” 


abroad in Bear 
River. 
“My 

is Robert Hilton,” 

answered drearily, almost 

with tears in his eyes, 

while his lip curled with 
mortification and anger. 

Cleota put down her 

hoe and her bucket of 
clams. . 

“You mus’ not mind, Mr 
Hilton,” said she, approach- 
ing a step or two. “All 
the folks ’roun’ here—they 
call other folks them com- 
ical names. They call me 
‘Cuby’.” 

“Why ?” 

“Wa-a-al,” saidshe, drawl- 
ing a serious though delicious adapta- 
tion of the common idiom; ‘“wa-a-l, 
firs’ they did call me ‘Cloves’ for Cleota, 
then ‘Cinnamon,’ then ‘Allspice,’ an’ 
sometimes ‘Pepper,’ an’ now they call 
me ‘Cuby’ for good an’ all, because 
all them things grows in Cuby, don’t 
you think? My last name is Thi- 
bault, but they call it Tee-bo here.” 

“Do you know of any way I could 
get over to Waldeck, Miss Tee-bo?” 

Cuby shook her head. In the first 
place she did not want him to go; in 
the second place she was fully deter- 
mined he never should go until he 
had seen that Sunday hat. 

“My father is not a fisherman,” she 
said, tossing her head. “He have no 
boat, My father has a team of two 
horses an’ a very strong harness, cost 
him feefty dollar. My father’s busi- 
ness is a haulin’ wood. Cap’n Jim 
Turbine—he came to my father to 
hire him to meet the vessel when she 


name 
Rob 





American Agriculturist 


come in’ an’ haul up you an’ them 
trunks, My father, he would not do 
so—he like so much better, you see,” 
said Cuby, with blushing apology, “te 
haul the wood.” 

She had been constantly drawing 
nearer to him, with the feminine com- 
passion for, and authority over, a 
handsome young man in affliction. 
Now, she sat down on a bowlder. 

*There—is—no—way?” said Rob 
slowly, his strained blue eyes look- 
ing out to sea. 

“You look a’ me, Mister Hilton.” 
said Cuby, the bashful maiden ho 
longer, but suddenly become a guide 
and monitress under the drift and 
leveling of circumstance. She shook 
a small brown finger at him. “You 
look a’ me, an’ mind what I say, 
everything.” 

Rob turned his wistful eyes to her 
appealingly. 

“You don’t like it very well there 
where you come to live. I @o’n’ blame 
you, Ma’y Sting’ree, she’s a proud, 
stuck-up, hoity ol’ Baptis’, that’s what 


she is.” 

“I guess right,” said Rob 
wonderingly; makes her a 
Baptis’?”’ 

“*Cause she sings so loud in the 
meet’n’. Me—I go to meet’n’, but I 
make myself very still arm very far 
back in the meet’n’ house. The 
meet’n’ house is a holy plage,” said 
Cuby, as if speaking by note, her eyes 
downcast, her little hand stroking the 
blue skirt softly, 

Rob was entranced. 

“You could sing as loud ag she if 
you tried, [ bet,’’ he said gracefully; 
“couldn’t you?” 

‘‘Wa-a-a-l, I ain’t sayin’ nothin’, ” 
replied Cuby, with that utter colle- 
quialism into which she sometimes 
sweetly and unconsciously Felapsed. 

Like a fretful child, Rob’s mind - 
again reverted to his woes: 

“You don’t know’of any way, Cuby 
—dear—for me to get over to Wal- 
deck ?”’ 

“Rober’, no, 1 do’n’ know any way, 
an’ I think you make yourself a fool 
to not think o’ nothin’ but jus’ tryin’ 
lo get back where you come from. 
Why don’t you be sm-art—smart 
Rober’? ” 

Robert gazed at her animated face 
in dismay, and made no reply. 

“If I was you I would make the 
bluff—I would. I would show them 


you’re 
“what 


_ how I was smart—smart!” 


“You wouldn’t have to make any 
bluff to show that,” said Rabert, at 
attention, for her radiant face was 
very bewitching. 


Cuby’s Advice 


*Me—I would show them. Now, 
lis’n—they all lookin’ to see you run 
away or make yourself a fool. I hear 
them talk, so I know what it is they 
think, And you, Rober’, you are big 
an’ strong i.n’ more good-lookin’ as 
anny of them. You jus’ make the 
bluff, go do the farming ar get the 
money, so then you can go away—it 
you wish. Make the big bhaff, an’ be 
like you was smart.” 

“I can’t get any money farming, 
Cuby,” said Rob altogether despond- 
ent, “I don’t know how. I, driving 
horned beasts up and down’ that in- 
fernal precipice! It makes me sick, 
even just crawling up an’ down there 
on foot. It’s awful, and the house is 
awful. I wish—I wish I was dead!” 

A cold little wind-re@dened hand 
crept over and laid itself for the brief 
space of an instant on Rob’s hand. 

“Rober”, it’s hard for you }asin’ your 
fine ‘ome what you had, an’ @jl your 
big pile o’ money. But now yau min’ 
me, an’ all shall be well, I tell you; 
jus’ you make the big bluff.” 

“Cuby,” said Robert, detaining the 
small hand, and, to mak sure 
of detaining it, he groane again 
aloud, “I wish I was dead,” 

“There’s a road—not so steep,” said 
Cuby. “You seen where they loadin’ 
the ‘Leevye’ ?—wa-a-al, over the other 
side the river there’s another -1ad be- . 
gins there, an’ it goes up to Power 
Lot, God Help Us, jus’ the same, but 
it winds aroun’ an’ arourY, a not 
near so steep, Now, it is too to- 
day, but tomorrow you put on the big 
bluff an’ make mad at everybedy, an’ 
go yoke Ma’y Sting’ree’s oxén, an’ 
drive them yourself with the Big talk 
what they always talks at Oxen; an’ 
you come down here with them an’ 
get some rock-weed for to dress your 
land. That-is the first thing to begin 
to farm.” 

“Rock-weed to dress the land. See 
here, Cuby, I'm Having enough to try 
me without you putting me up t any 
funny business. The blame’ old land 
is too much dressed with ‘rocks’ and 
‘weeds’ already.” 

Cuby laughed with merry indul- 
gence. “Me an’ my father, we don’t 
know nothin’ ’bout farmin’, neither; 
but I see them what they da They 
haul up the rock-weed for to spread 
over the land; and, also they haul up 
of the fish-gurry.” 

“Tet them.” said Rob; “it makes 
me sick to think of it. You dort sup- 
pose Pm going around accumulating 
that sort of fragrance on my person, 
do you? Why, my very boots would 
smell.” 

“Aha!” cried Cuby’ through her 
laughter, shaking at him a_ finger 
sapient with agricultural lore, how- 
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Patience 
HELEN M, RICH ABDSON 





To feel a weight’ upon your shouldérs 
Pate 
You fain- would lose, but which you 
: e’en must bear 
Because:’tis yours alone. To stand erect 
And smile..upon the crowd that pass 


e’en mingle with the 





ov 

That others feel because so gay of heart. 

To see the love light in another's eye 

And know for you that light may never 
shine; 

Yet so te do your common daily tasks 

That those about you strengthened feel 


to keep 

Their shoulders steady ‘yeath some 
heavy load. 

To see prosperity and all that goes 


To make a happy life attend a neigh- 
bor’s -way, 


While ‘you, companioned by adversity, 


Share oR , their joy as if it were your 

Patience "goth masquerade in many 
forms, 

A yoke becomes an ornament of grace 

To him who wears it bravely. Be thou 


then 
A patient toiler ’mid thy fellow men. 


Don’t Be tc too Efficient 


A. D, 








In the ‘Debatable Point article the 
opfhions. of. the readers were asked. 
I have’ always lived on a farm, and 
so don’t know much about city men, 
but,I venture a guess that if the wife 
is willing to take the heavy end they 
will be willing she should. I think 
farmers’ wives are too anxious to be 
true helpmeets, and their husbands 
let them work themselves to death. 
I now. always council young women 
when they get married, not to be 
too efficient, and helpful for I know 
how it will turn out. After doing 
everything there is to be done, often 
the’ husband will taunt them with 
the work some other woman dbes, 
and say “if a man had such a wife 
as that he could do something,” or 
“what if you had to work as such 
a woman does.” I have noticed if a 
man has a wife that he has to help 
and baby, he thinks much more of 
her-than he does if she is capable 
and efficient, and willing to keep up 
her end of the whiffletree. As an 
example seé how President McKin- 
ley idolized -his wife. 

I called the other day on a woman, 
a neighbor on an adjoining farm. 
She has three little ones and ex- 
pects another next month. The 
youngest. can’t walk yet and is a 
erying child. This woman saws the 
wood-she burns and when I remon- 
si¢ated she.said “my husband gets 

. 80 tired.” He works nine hours a 
day while she works 24, it seemed to 
me;- with ‘all. of those children to 
look ‘aftér’-and the baby so cross. 
The husband ‘is a well man. How 
much can he think of the wife to 
aHow her’ tod saw the wood. I have 
my oppinion of him and you have 

—- Stns) of some farmers—not 

al 





Over the Telephone 


“Yes: isn’t’ it greadful! But it’s so, 
for I heard Mrs Austin telling Mrs 
Powell about it over the "phone.” 
Who pf, us. has not heard this, or a 
similarly | fo haive confession, many 
times ‘in ‘Country homes since the ad- 
vent ofthe rural telephone? Listen- 
ing on the ‘phone would undoubtedly 
be dome as much in the city exeept 
that in most ,cities the telephone sys- 
tem +480 se: arranged that you only 
hear .Your: own ring. 

i Haye’ been surprised over and 
over by; meople, whom I had thought 
possessei ya -high sense of honor, 
rushing.,.to theif "phone to listen 
wher some’ neighbor's number. was 
rung. .Would these samée men and 
women jisten behind a door to a con- 
versation not intended for their ears, 
or réad..q'letter belonging to another 
person?. Yet do not all these things 
seem oh an equal par? Many are the 
neighborhood quarrels that have been 
started ,and kept going by overheard 
"phone conversations. Many are the 
scandals whispered about because of 
something ‘heard on the line. Many 
are the people whose feelings have 
been hurt, because of some chance re- 
- mrark about. themselves overheard, 
and ‘perhaps misinterpreted, in this 
way. It is an old proverb that ls- 
teners seldom hear good of themselves. 
Generally in these cases all the 
trouble has been started because the 
listener ‘did mot fully understand what 
the’ parties: were talking about, and 
it ‘was’ the ‘half truths that were re- 
peated that caused the trouble. 

wad a on the other hand, it 





a oe that things should not 
be be told Wer ‘the “phone whith one- 
would not e td -have overheard, 


and this is perfectly true. Far too 
often affairs are 
It is always well to remember that 
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yoke at back which may 
if desired. 


conversation over a telephone is not 
private. 

When children are brought up to 
believe that listening on the "phone 
is all right and perfectly permissible, 
it would seem that they would possess 
such a low sense of honor that their 
parents need not be surprised if in 
later years they do other dishonor- 


able things. If you do not hold up 
a high code of honor before your 
boys and girls, you cannot expect 


them, in nine cases out of ten, to 
possess one. 

It is small wonder that so many 
public men of .today apparently 


possess little honor when one realizes 
how few parents taik to their boys 
and girls about its importance. 

Apart from the auestion of Yhe 
honorableness of listening to other 
people’s private conversation, is the 
way it handicaps the service. We all 
know how maddening it is to try 
and hear what the party on the other 
end of the line is saying when two 
or three receivers are down. 

Last week a fire broke out in @ 
rural home in this locality. As the 
house was only a little way out of 
town the fire department would have 
assisted in putttng out the fire, but so 
many receivers were down on that 
line (anxious to know where the fire 
was, presumably) that it was found 
impossible to summon the fire de- 

artment promptly. The house 

urned to the ground, and with it a 
small girl, whose life, there was a 
good chance of saving if the ladders 
that the firemen possessed could 
have reached the scene a little earlier 
Call it thoughtlessness, inconsiderate- 
ness, or whatever you will, but do 
you fancy those lhsteners on that 
line found their pillows easy to their 
heads that night, after they realized 
the outcome? 

THE 


The Needlewoman 


Most women, if they do not find 
time to sew any other season during 
the year, manage to do some during 
January and February. The follow- 
ing undergarment patterns are prac- 
tical and the garments are not at all 
difficult -to make—even for a novice. 

Waist, drawers and petticoat are 
provided in this pattern. The waist 
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No 4888 Child’s Underwear 
has the usual seams and fastens in 
the back; it also has a stay for the 
bittons. The drawers open at the 
sides, the petticoat in the center of 
the back. .Cambric, muslin, batiste 
and outing flannel are used for 
drawers and petticoat, and muslin or 
jean for the waist. The pattern, No 
4888, .is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Medium size. requires for the 
waist % of a yard of 27-inch .ma- 
terial for the drawers, % of a yard 
of 36-inch material, 15% yards of 
edging; for the petticoat, 1% pd 
of 36-inch material, 2% yards 
edging, 1% yards of beading and 2% 
yards of ribbon. 











No 5713 Men’s Night Shirt 


Many women prefer’to make their 
boys’ and men’s sleeping garments 
at home, as these generally prove 
more satisfactory than: those bought 
ready made. The design we show is 
one easy to. follow and ‘tthe most in- 
experienced. needieworker can fash- 
ion: it.-without) difficulty. Phe .pat-. 
term for both stending and 
rolling collar. The shirt has a square 

be omitted 
The pattern, No 5713, is 


« “ 
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f. #ot the old woman -ready, 


cut in sizes for men from 34 to 42 
inches chest measure. To make the 
skirt in the medium size will require 
4% yards of 36-inch material. 
These drawers are cut in one piece. 
They are made with the opening at 
the center of the back. Muslin or 
ioéngcloth can be used to make this 
garment. The pattern 5002 is cut 


in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
Medium size requires 2 


ure. yards 





No 5002 Ladies’ Drawers 
of 36-inch material, 5 yards 


edging and 6 yards of insertion. 
Now is the time to make the chil- 


of 


dren’s winter night drawers and 
here is an excellent model. One 
very good feature is that they are 
made to cover the feet. Outing 
flannel is very good material for 
them. The pattern, 3379, is cut in 
sizes 1, 3. 5. 7 and 9 years. Medium 
3370 


—_ 





No 3379 Children’s Night Drawers 
size requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


How to Order 
Price of noes 10 cents. 
Be sure state SIZE wanted! 
Order by walaeer from our fashion 
department 


What She Wanted 


LELIA M, WALTERS 








In years she was a very old wom- 
an, though still alert, erect and ac- 
tive.. Back in the early days of her 
married life she had come to the new 
world to make a better home for 
her children than the beloved vil- 
lage of her birth could offer. There 


were children, grandchildren and 
great grandchildren now, the later 
generations prosperous, cultured 


American people, while she, who had 
toiled so hard to set them on the 
road’ to success,-retained much of 
the speech and manner of her youth. 
Nevertheless, she was going to visit 
a young granddaughier-in-law whom 
she had not yet seen. The letter 
had been most cordial, they wanted 
the two babies to know their great- 
grandmother, so the eldest daughter 
and sent 
her on the journey. 

‘Im Grandson Richard's home she 
was made most welcome. Edith, the 
wife, surrounded the grandmother 
with comforts and luxuries. - They 
consulted her tastes in cooking. 
When she expressed opinions, which 
was, frequently, no one disagreed. 
She cuddled the babies, and they 
loved her at once, But one who 
knew her could have seen that she 
was discontented, 

At the end of the first week she 
announced: “I do be thinkin’ of 
goin’ home come Tuesday.” 


“But grandmother!” : protested 
Editor. “We wanted you to stay a 
month.” 


“I’m thinkin’ you don’t be wantin’ 
me at all.” 

“Indeed, grandmother, I do. Tell 
me what you would like done. Is 
there anything you want?” 

“That's it!” she exclaimed - indig- 


nantly. “You do be wrapping me 
around in cotton wool, and I doz’t 
like it. You gon’t be believing any- 
thing I say. t you mever say a 


word, just smile and say yes, grand- 
mother, like I was a sick baby that 
mustn’t be crossed. 'm not so old I 
can’t stand crossin’. When I told you 
wee Bobby should have a smack for 
‘playin’ in the street where the auto- 
‘mobiles may run over him, you just 
said: ‘Yes, grandmother,’ but you 
took him upstairs quiet-like, and 
gave him no smack at all. Why 
didn’t you say: Sduie went to bo 
smackin’ him.’ He’s your own child 
and you can do as you like. And 


~~ Poa 
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when I said you might give them 


fried ‘taties, them to 
everyone of 
grandchildren, 


they grew up 


for I gave 
mine, children and 
you just said, ‘And 
fine, strong men and 
women,’ but you didn’t give’ the 
"taties to your children, And it’s the 
same way with the tea, and the many 
baths you be making them have. 
Why don't you say you don't think 
my way.is good. Fight it out, girl, 
I've no use for these putty folks that 
agree with everybody.” 

And Edith understood. “I don't 
want to fight with you grandmoth- 
er,” she said, “but I don’t agree with 
many things you say, or even with 
many things my mother did. We 
are learning better ways to take care 
of children, and of doing many other 
things. But after this when I don’t 
agree with you I'll tell you, and inl 
tell you why. I shouldn't want any- 
one to everlastingly agree with me 
either, and I dare say we shall have 
some fine arguments.” 

“Then I'm thinkin’ I'll stay an- 
other week, and see if I don't feel 
more at home,” said grandmother. 

And in the end she stayed even 
longer than she had planned at first. 
She found that Edith had a mind of 
her own, and yet entertained respect 
for grandmother's mind, 


Farm Husbands All Right 

ONE IN LOVE WITH FARM WORK 
I don’t agree with the sister who 
wrote “Farmers’ wives are not always 
tired or ‘worked to death,.’” I'll admit 
we have to work, but it ‘worry not 
work that kilis.”” Our work is so 
fascinating one does not tire of it as 





city women do of theirs. We arise 
early, go out in the pure, fresh air, 
enjoy the beautiful sunrise, hear the 


wild birds sing their morning song, 
then sit down to a simple, wholesome 
breakfast of.cream biscuits, good but- 
ter, rolled oats with good cream {not 
milk), eggs or some browned pota- 
toes. The children are healthy, con- 
tented and happy with such surround- 
ings. We plant and help tend the 
garden, which furnishes most of the 
table in its season, gather so many 
eges, count the hens that want to set, 
select the smooth fresh eggs, put 
them in a clean nest and it seems only 
a few days till we find the mother hen 
clucking to 10 or 12 interesting little 
chickens that we must feed and care 
for till they are large enough to fry 
or to market. (We nearly always have 
fried chicken by the 4th of July or 
19th, my husband's birthday). Then 
there are the calves, colts and pigs 
with their careful mothers to care for 
and pet, and they show their love 
“which is genuine” for all our care 
for them. . 

When feeding time comes who 
wouldn't enjoy going to the granary, 
feed barrel and a well of cool, clear 
water to supply their wants. We 
farmers’ wives are so independent we 
don't have to ask for money and tell 
what we ‘want to buy and just how 
little money we can make out with. 
But we get our butter and eggs ready 
and sometimes chickens or cottage 
chéese, hitch up, drive to town, enjoy- 
ing the loveliest scenery on the way, 
sell our produce and chat with the 
clerks while we trade, or, perchance, 
neighbor accompaniés us and we have 
a visit on the way. We make and 
spend our own money, and it is sur- 
prising how many Charitable. institu- 
tions we can help with our Sunday 
ege money, 

Then one can almost always slip off 
for a rest and nap after dinner to rest 
body and nerves instead of dressing 
to entertain or go out. We also have 
our loved ones to ourselves more, 

The article said that the farmer 
does not love his wife or show his 
affection @or her as the city husband 
does. 

We are alone at home and do not 
need to show our affection on the, 
street, In the home he shows his ap- 
preciation of us and our work in a 
hundred little ways. 


Leaving Children Alone 


MARIA HAWLEY 








Almost every city newspaper con- 
tinually prints items concerning the 
death of little children by fire when 
careless mothers have ieft them alone 
in the house, but either a_ certain 
class of women do not read the pa- 
pers or do not heed if they do read. 
Often it is pure selfishness that 
prompts the destruction of infants, 
and many times the busy mothers 
think it sheer necessity, but no mat- 
ter what the reason, no children 
under ten should, be left in the house 
alone nger than a few minutes, 
unless the case of babies who are 
securely placed in a box they cannot 
get out of, and even then fifteen 
minutes should -be the limit. 

“l’m not going to be tied down 
continually with my children,” said 
a young mother who was in the 
habit of locking her little ones in the 
house while she went off to a neigh- 
bors or to work in her garden. 
can’t bear to stay indoors all the. 
time.” But one day, returning from 


a little visit of less than an hour 
she 


found the oldest baby, a beauti- 
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ful child of four, 
that death came in a few hours. 
some chance the little one had 
found several matches and had 
burned to death before help came. 
Of course such a calamity might have 
happened with the mother right in 
the house, but does anyone think 
that if it had happened with reason- 
able precaution that mother would 
have carried ‘the load she did the 
rest‘of her life knowing how guilty 
she was. The young women who do 
not want to stay at home to care for 
children had better remain single. 

And, aside from the danger of 
fire, there is always the harm that 
childern can do each other to be 
thought of. One mother coming 
leisurely home from a little visit was 
frightened almost to death to find her 
children playing that they were 
hanging one f the flock. It was ail 
in fun, but they could not loosen the 
rope, and if she had not arrived just 
when she did there would have been 
one more childish tragedy caused by 
leaving children alone. In one in- 
stance where a number of children 
were left alone in the house a little 
boy of fdur concluded’ the baby 
needed a drink of water and before 
the mother got home the infant was 
strangled. 

All these facts should warn young 
mothers not to-be careless or delin- 
quent, Of course they want to look 
after their chickens and their gar- 
dens and their pleasures, but the 
babies have the first right no matter 
what else suffers. A thousand times 
it may be safe to leave them alone 
and the next ime a fatal accident 
may happen. Unless there is some 
responsible person to leave them with, 
stay there yourself and be sure 
nothing goes wrong. There are 
enough tragic possibilities with a 
mother or older person at hand with- 
out courting trouble. Children are 
precious and tender little things, and 
they need all the love and care and 
attention the best mother in the world 
is capable of giving them. 


Songs-for Our Children 
ADELLE ROBINSON COLE 

One of the many ways of making 
this old world of ours brighter and 
better is by the fixing of an ideal in 
the minés of the young, and one of 
the best methods of doing this is by 
teaching them elevating songs. 

When children hear good music in 
their homes it surely will follow that 
there will grow in their minds a taste 
for the best in music, and when they 
hear the trashy song or worthless 
ditty they will place them by com- 
parison where they belong. Why 
will sO many people spend 
much time and money on 
cheap, popular music of the hour, 
when folk songs, rich with his- 
tory and romance, are so easily ob- 
tained? When these songs are mas- 
tered they cannot fail to build char- 
acter. In the study of the origin of 
these songs, much knowledge of his- 
tory may be gained—knowledge that 
“will be beneficial to both parent and 
ghild alike, 

Very smali children should ‘be 
taught some of the beautifwl lullabys, 
one of the sweetest of which is Sleep, 
ihaby, Sleep, translated from the Ger- 
yaan, This cradle song conveys to the 
rhind of the child the idea of the love 
and care of our heavenly Father, and 
the tune has such a swing that it i+ 
very easily learned, 

As the child grows older he should 
be taught the hymns that never grow 
old, and. along with these the folk 
songs of our own and other lands, 
These songs were born in truth and 
of experience. They have something 
to say and many of them show in- 
tense feeling. That sweet, old song 
Nelly Gray, seems to have tome from 
the depths of a broken heart. Also 
Swanee River was born in the sad ex- 

“perience of a slave. 

Countries across the sea are far 
richer than America in folk songs and 
one who has traveled for the sole 
purpose of collecting these treasur: s 
of the heart, and learning their 
origin, tells us that the people 
over there are more familiar 
with their songs than we are with 
ours, and they can be heard singing 
them on every possible occasion, 

The people of Scotland have en- 
riched the world by their many songs. 
Blue Bells of Scotland, Bonnie Dun- 
dee and best of all, that beautiful trib- 
ute to afriend’s love for a friend, Auld 
Lang Syne, are some of their best. 

Travelers inthe land of the blarney 
stone are often regaled with the song 
Killarney, as it is sung everywhere, It 
#8 a tribute to the, beautiful scenery 
around Killarney Lakes where 
“Angels fold their wings and rest, 

In that Eden of the West, ¥ 
Beauty’s home Killarney, 
Ever fair Killarney.” 

Is it any wonder that the children 
of the “ould sod” love this song? 

But the song that appeals to us 
one and all no matter “where we may 
roam” is the one composed by that 

"homeless man, John Howard Payne. 
Fhe words of Home Sweet. Home 
eame from a broken heart and they 

will echo and re-echo down the ages, 


so badly burned 
By 





‘spuetiing for it 4s a'song that will never die. Let 


us sing this song of home to our chil- 





WITH OUR READERS 


dren and make them feel what a great 
blessing it is to have a dwelling place 
of one’s own, Appreciation of this, one 
of Heaven’s greatest blessings, often 
comes too late. 

We are continually making mem- 
ories for our children and the songs 
they learn from our lips will surely 
hallow those memories. 

In many homes there is no musical 
instrument, or if there is one, often- 
times there is no one in the family 
possessing musical ability. Still the 
family love music, although they are 
unable to express it. In event of this 
kind, a talking machine fills the place 
both of the instrument and the musi- 
cian, and the songs that we all love 
may be heard as often as we wish. 

The hymn that is most sacred to 
me, and one that is most closely con- 
nected with my childhood days is the 
one entitled I Am But a Stranger 
Here, Heaven Is My Home, and the 
reason is that it is the only song that 
I ever heard my mother sing, and 
although she was ill when she yielded 
to the entreaties of her three little 
ones to sing the song for them, she 
sang it with such sweetness and pc v- 
er that it was never effaced from their 
memories, 

Not long afte rward that mother was 
called home, that home of which she 
sang “eternal in the Heavens” and she 
left a legacy to those children more 
precious than silver or gold, a legacy 
of beautiful memories. 


Power Lot 





[From Page 58.] 
ever accidentally acquired; “but, you 
mus’, If you make not the ground 
to smell, then you shall have no po- 
tatoes. Sure, ’Tis so.” 

Rob listened in astound and admi- 
ration. Her face was as fair as a 
flower, her teeth were as white as 
pure linen seven times washed. 

“I. think I shall take your advice,” 


he considered aloud, “provided you 
will keep on advising me.” 

‘Sure,’ 
shall always tell you what to do next 
—and maybe you will have good po- 
tatoes, an’ then they shall not make 
fun at you.” 

“Will you show me how to get rock- 
weed and fish-gurry?” Rob solilo- 
quized audibly, inclining ever to Cuby 
as the sole point of effulgence left in 
a cold and dreary world. 

“Didn’t I tell you, I shall tell you 
everything you shall to, so they shall 
not make a laugh at you? But you— 
you mus’ make the big bluff at them 
—or it shall all be no good.” , She 
sighed. 

I Wish You Lived at Power Lot 


“I wish you lived up at Power Lot; 
Cuby.” 

“Oh, there is only a short road and 
the hill.” 

“It’s the deuce of a hill, though.” 

“You forget me—what I tell you. 
There is a road not so steep, Now I 
mus’ go ’ome. I should ask you to 
dinner, but I get no dinner until 
night. Then my father comes ’ome 
from a-choppin’ an’ haulin’ the wood, 
an’ I get. then the dinner, I shall go,” 
said she, rising prompty. “You also 
mus’ go.” 

“Yes,” Rob deplored, “I'll go. You 
are sure that you will be here when 
I come tomorrow?” 

‘“‘May be so an’ may be not,” flaunt- 
ed Cuby. “But, anyway, you shall 
come,” 

“Is there anything like a shop any- 
where around here,” questioned Rob; 
“where a fellow could purchase a few 
cigarets, I mean?” 

“Sure. What for do you take us 
There is a store to Bear River.” An 
to Cuby’s mind it comprehended ::1] 
the variant wants of mankind, ‘There 
it is, off there -where you see tre 
team of oxen standin’, You shall tc 
late ’ome; an’ Ma’ry Sting’ree, she will 
take her gad-stick from behin’ the 
door’—laughter interrupted Cuby's 


said Cuby competently, “I. 
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decision—an’ lick yeu, What, Rober’ ?” 

“You are cruel, like the rest, ” said 
Robert, boyish disappointment and 
desperation showing on his clear-cut 
features. 

“Not,” intimated Cuby, with patron- 
izing tenderness, “not if you make the 
big bluff.” 

“Well, give me a 
bold on that way, 
ling.” 

ob felt a smart slap in his face 
and awakened to see Cuby disappear- 
ing with the hoe and clam bucket. He 
gazed after her, forsakenly. 

“Don’ forget to bring rek’ an’ 
pitch-a-fork when you come down to<- 
morrow,” she called back to him, 
brightly affectionate, from a distance. 

“All right,” he responded, with a 
rebound of hope in his shout. He 
watched her retreating form—a step 
elastic, tireless and graceful. 

Rob went in search of the store; 
entered it with a sense of curiosity 
and dismay which struck even the 
hardenéd case of the proprietor as 
unflattering. 

“Tl take some ‘Maud Dancer cig- 
arets,”’ said he, jingling the coin in ! 
pocket. 

“I ain’t got none,” 
thority, without the 
regret therefor. 

“What kind have you?” 

“No kind, an’ no segars. No call for 
"em. Old X plug’s the favorite with 
my custom. Good for smokin’, good 
for chewin’, Want some?” 

“Is theXeany other store about here?” 

“T ain’t got time to go out and 
look,” was the entirely sarcastic 
answer. 

“You would know, probably,” re 
torted Rob sternly, straightening him- 


self. 

“Sure. I reckon somebody ’d ‘z' 
dropped in an’ told me. I’m apt ter 
git the news in here ’s soon ’s it drops 
off the wire.” 

“Give me some of your ‘Old xX’ 
then,” demanded Rob, throwing a dol- 
lar on the counter, The storekeeper 


kiss to start me 
Cuby—Cuby, dar- 


replied that au- 
least accent of 
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counted out the change. Rob drew 
on a glove before he consigned the 
greasy silver and pennies to his 
pocket. 

Presently he reappeared. 

“Got anything air-tight to put this 
stuff in?” he inquired, with some sar- 
casm on his own part, 

The storekeeper grinned, and laid a 
common clay pipe on the counter. 

“Have you no other kind?” Rob 
asked, still severely. 

“Nope,” 

“How much?” 

“Cent.” 

Rob threw the coin down from his 
gloved hand with disgust and took up 
the pipe. Presently he again reap- 
peared. 

“Give me some 
crossiy tossing some 
the counter. 

Rob labored up the hill homeward 
perspiring and panting. 

“This is infernal,” he gasped, his 
evercoat on his arm, the sweat 
streaming from every pore of his 
body. “When I get up to the top I'll 
probably strike a wind as cold and 
stiff as Labrador. There isn’t a level 
foot along here for a fellow to stop 
and get his wind, I'll get over there 
into the ditch and brace myself 
against a bowider a minute, and see 
if I can start a fire on this nasty 
apology for a smoke.” 

Rob filled the clay pipe and, with 
considerable difficulty, lighted it, The 
taste seemed to give him an extensive 
field for nauseous speculation.. 

“It’s molasses and ginger,” he said 
“No, it’s molasses and onions. The 
only thing there isn’t in it is tobacco. 
Phew,” he complained, ‘‘and I have to 
draw on it like t suction pump, at 
that. Well, such as il is, I'm glad it 
don’t come any easier. Molasses and 

olasses and Cuby. It’s got 
all kinds of © flavorin’~exceptin’ to- 
bacco,” 

But at the name of “Cuby,” a more 
hopeful expression flitted over the 
young man’s face. He continued the 
ascent of the hill, appearing at the 
summit with the hopeful sign, at 
least, of a discarded overcoat, and wise 
clay pipe that gave back but little 
molasses and ginger for much stren- 
uous pulling. 

Mary Stingaree had been reinforced 
beforehand as to the methods it would 
be necessary to pursue with that 
spoiled son of fortune, Robert Hiiton. 
Mary had not sought, nor craved, the 
disagreeable task; it having been im- 
posed upon her, she stood up to it 
bravely, and, as was her nature, un- 
faltgrinely. 

“Of course, you wish to work to pay 
your board, until you can earn some 
money of your own for that pur- 
pose,” she said to Rob. ‘“‘We will be 
businesslike about it. Your board 
will be three dollars a week. Your 
labor, though you are inexperienced, 
we will call worth twenty cents an 
hour. That is the lowest price for 
board and ithe highest rate for labor 
ever paid about here.- I wish that 
you could get in a couple of hour’s 
work on the woodpile this very after- 
noon. Bate was away so long, the 
woodpile, as you see, is getting very 
ow.” 


matches,” he said, 
small change on 


Twenty Cents an Hour 


Rob’s astonishment gave place on 
the instant to burning inward wrath. 
The earth had been his, and the full- 
ness thereof, People were fed, and 
extravagantly fed—and wined too—as 
a matter-of-course. The idea that he 
must pay for a paltry dinner of beans 
and coarse bread by actual manual 
labor was so startling as to plunge 
him, in his own estimation, to a fatal 
fall among the scum and outcast of 
creation. It gave a rigid exacting tone 
to existence which his very soul ab- 
horred. He hated Mary Stingaree as 
the means used to compel him to this 
ignominy, For—it flashed over him;— 
he could not, of course, let a woman— 
who was of no kin to him, at that— 
confessedly put the bread of charity 
into his mouth. 

Moreover, Rob was growing irri- 
table from the unusual deprivation he 
was suffering from having no strong 
drink at his command. It was a fierce 
dilemma for him—a craving that be- 
gan to possess him, blindly, madly. 
And unreasonably now, one thought 
made a glowing focus for his distem- 
per—he hated Mary Stingaree. She, 








apparently, was too much preoccupied 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


to perceive either his dislike or his 
displeasure. 

“The ax and saw are out there by 
the woodpile,” she said brightly and 
encouragingly, and turned to continue 
her own work in the house. 


Rob, pulling away at his unsatisfac- - 


tory pipe, sauntered malignantly to 
the woodpile and stood with his hands 
in his pockets, like a child making a 
flamingo-show of independence. 

Then, from a wild desire to forget 
his misery and his thirst, he began .o 
saw, The saw went flat, sidewise, 
reeled like a drunken man. Fear of 
ridicule added to Rob’s wrath, for he 
was in full view of the house windows 
and the whole surrounding hamlet. 
He laid down his pipe, put off his 
overcoat—put off, presently, his very 
coat, and clenched his teeth in a der- 
perate struggle with this unwieldly 
subject. He smothered his gasps, re 
ignored his aching back; the sweat 
ran from his wet hair down his face; 
he even felt a drop fall now and then 
on his blistering, swollen hands. When 
he did lift his head occasionally, will- 
fully unconscious that his mortal 
frame was really a pathetic spectacle 
of red and wilted exhaustion he 
whistled. In spite of all—and it was, 
indeed, his utmost—the pile of sawn 
wood seemed to increase but exceed- 
ingly slowly... And he had meant to 
dawdie down to the shore again that 
afternoon, not to hide himself in mel- 
ancholy contemplation on a spar, but 
to stand out conspicuously against the 
bluffs as a possible target for the ap- 
proach of beautiful, gay-coiored Cuby 
Tee-bo. 

Bate left his plow in the adjoining 
field to come over to the spring for a 
drink of water. He paused a moment 
at Rob’s shoulder. 

“Say, you look beat out,” he volun- 
teered in growling sympathy. 

“Nensense,” panted Rob; “the wind 
has changed, that’s all. It’s turned as 
hot as Tophet.” 

“No, the wind ain’t shifted neither,” 
replied Bate, very literally; “it’s you.” 

Reb had seen him drink at the 
spring and he could bear it no longer. 
He marched over and fed at that pel- 
lucid fountain, deep and long. When 
he returned Bate was still standing by 
the little pile of sawn wood contem- 
ger. it with judicial pity and wo:.- 

er. 

“Say, ye done a smart little job— 
considerin’,” said he. “I never seen 
a man work so mad an’ peggy.” The 
main thing-now, however, with Rob 
was that his thirst instantly returned. 
It seemed utter, insatiable, 

“Look here, Bate,” said he in a low 
tone, doggedly picking up his saw, “do 
you know .of any place ’round here 
where a fellow could get a little nip 
0’ something besides air to drink?” 

Bate turned his back completely to 
the house, looked straight toward the 
horizon, and grumbled uneasily, “How 
do I know but what you'd go an’ give 
us away?”—his own thirst was keen, 
though, and he was penniless—‘“some- 
times—I don’t know—when some 
stranger-body comes in shore, they 
mo’nt have a little somethin’ an’ they 
mo’nt not, I mo’nt wander over same- 
war's tonight an’ see. 

ey il share it even with you if you 
will,’ said Rob. 

“Got any money?” muttered Bate. 

Rob thrust his hand rapidly in his 
pocket. 

“"S—sh,” Bate breathed warningly 
—‘‘go easy. Don’t let Ma’y see ye 
fishin’ for money whilst we're standin’ 
talkin’ together.” 

But the warning was too late. Be- 
fore Rob could withdraw his hand 
from his pocket he realized that his 
hat had been knocked from his head 
by some individual in the rear and a 
stinging blow administered to one 
cheek. Bate's hat flew off, too, and a 
whack even lustier smote him. 

“Take that, by Jo! you cheese- 
heads,” cried a confident voice. 

Up to this time Rob, dazed and 
marveling, had fancied the aggressor 
to be Mary Stingaree, but he turned 
to confront a short, stout woman, 
wearing a man’s hat, and a general 
manner that was the culmination of 
dauntlessness. 

“Don’t you jump at me again,” said 
the incensed and marveling Rob. 

“Jump at you,’” sniffed the wom- 

“{ wouldn't take you as a gift, by 
housand acres 


berance. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.} 
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The Interchange 
MARGARET BLAINE 

soul, 

com- 


friendly little 
dependent on 


Pauline was a 
but she was not 
pany. She could always find plenty 
of interesting things to do by her- 
self if she were left alone. Conse- 
quently it was with mixed feelings 
that she viewed the improvements 
going on at the old Warner place 
next door. 

“Just think, Pauline!” 
called out cheerily when 
the news, “a rich family 
city have bought the place, 
are fixing it up for a summer 
And Pauline, there are three 
and a boy or two I believe. 
glad for you. We've 
neighbors with girls near 
They either have boys or- 
grown up ones, But you'll 
some companions at last.” 

“Maybe they won't want me, 
er,” said Pauline cautiously 

“Nonsense, Pauline, People al- 
ways want you if you’re yourself. 
Of course if you have a stand offish 
fit you’re not very good company.” 

Pauline smiled.+ It is comforting 
to have your mother think you are 
an irresistable sort of person even 
though you have your own private 
doubts, 

Only a hedge separated 
yard from the old Warner 
Pauline had full opportunity to see 
what was being done Porches were 
Huilt on three sides, A modern 
kitchen was added. The two front 
rooms were made into one big one 
with an open fireplace. There were 
upstairs balconies screened in for 
sleeping porches. The lawns were 
cared for, the shrubbery pruned, and 
the flower beds filled with plants. 
The old orchard took on a park- 
like appearance, Pauline peeped in 
when the paperhangers were at 
work. 

“I believe 
like my dream 
her mother. “I 
when everything 

“Why, you can,” 

June brought the new family, and 
Pauline retired shyly to the vine 
screened porch. The three girls and 
two boys superintended the placing 
of a tennis net the second day. 
Pauline didn’t know how to play 
tennis, and she wished ‘she might 
learn, But somehow the sight added 
to the little cold feeling around her 
heart. They would be so different— 
so superior to her. Pauline’s pink 
sunbonnet flitted about the side of 
the yard farthest from thé new 
house the next week. Then mother, 
who had got acquainted (she made 
an offering of fresh home-made 
bread the day they moved in; when 
all the things had not yet arrived) 
announced one day that Pauline 
must go over to see the girls. 

“They want to get acquainted, and 
it’s your place to go first,” said 
mother firmly. 

“Oh, mother, 


mother had 
she heard 
from the 
and they 
home. 
girls, 
I’m 
never had 
your age. 
babies or 
have 


so 


moth- 


Pauline’s 
place. So 


going to be just 
house,” Pauline told 
wish I could see it 
is done.” 

said mother. 


it’s 


I’m afraid they just 
said it to be polite,” said Pauline in 
anguish. She privately thought it 
dreadfully “common” to offer bread 
to new people, who were so rich 
they couldn’t need it. 

But Pauline put on her pink dress 
that afternoon, and walked sedately 
around’ to the front gate, and up 
the walk of the new place. The 
young people were on the porch, and 
Pauline felt hot all over. Then one 
of the boys said, “There she comes, 
Agnes, now you’re going to have a 
chance to see how a really truly 
country girl acts.” He meant it for 
a harmlessly foolish side remark, but 
his clear voice carried to the ears of 
the girl coming toward them. Pau- 
line suddenly felt cold instead of 
hot. She wanted to run away, but 
she marched on, In a cold voice 
she introduced herself, and bowed 
stifly when Agnes, the eldest Curry 
gir) introduced her brothers and 
sisters. Then for the next half hour 
she sat stiff as a little stick, and 
said yes and no to the girls’ efforts 
to entertain her. She did not care 
to play tennis, or any other game. 
She barely touched the offered glass 
of lemonade, she looked at  Dor- 
othy’s drawings without a spark of 
interest. At the earliest moment she 
thought proper she arose, and made 
her adieus. 

“If that’s the way they act I don’t 
want any more to come,” said Victor, 
when she was gone, 

Pauline went to her room for the 
storm, “Horrid stuck up things,” 
she scolded after she had cried a 
little. “They act as if country peo- 
ple were made of different kind of 
flesh.” 

Thereafter Pauline and the Cur- 
ry’s kept ‘a bowing acquaintance. 
Agnes looked with admiring eyes at 
the great bunehes of sweet peas 
Pauline gathered eath day from her 


garden. But Pauline never offered 
any. No doubt sweet peas were 
“countrified” flowers. The Curry 
girls watched her longingly when 
she set off for raspberries, and came 
back from the lower pasture with a 
heaping basket. But Pauline would 
have been horrified at the thought 
of asking them to go along. Then 
one day when Pauline was weeding 
her garden, quite hidden by the 


American Agriculturist 


consists of recitations, songs, lectures, 
debates, musical contests, etc. In 
some instances admission is charged, 
as we are raising money by this 
means to pay for hghtws. You see, 
Aunt Happy, what fine times we have. 
One other word, we never play any 
silly kissing games at our parties. 
The whole neighborhood, with a few 
exceptions, is against games of this 
kind, [I am so glad that Hilda men- 





hedge, a bit of scarlet 
flashed through the 
air, and alighted on 
the tree above her. 

“Oh, girls,” cried 
Agnes’ voice the other 
side of the hedge, 
“can you tell me what 
that lovely bird is. 
Look, it’s on the pear 
tree there.” 

“It’s a scarlet tan- 
ager,” cried Pauline 
excitedly, standing up. 
It’s the first I’ve see 
this year, and I believe 
it’s one of the same 
that was around last 
year.” 

“Oh, thank you. 
would so like to 
about the birds. 
you know all 
them ?” 

“Oh, 
line, “But 
song sparrow 
in our orchard, 
ll show you if 
like, And I ean 
you where you can 
see a family of baby 
quail, and there’s a whippvorwill 
comes each morning, but you'd have 
to get up early to see him. There 
are flickers and yellow hammers in 
the woodlot, and—oh yes, I know 
where a humming bird’s nest is. But 
it’s late for most nests,”’ 

“Oh, please take us,” 
plored, 

Then for the next 
led them about to 
haunts.. They followed 
her words. Then she showed them 
her garden, and picked a great bou- 
quet of sweet peas for their mother. 
Then mother called them to sit on 
the porch, and eat some of her cookies. 

“We've had a beautiful time,”’ 
sighed Agnes. “Can we come again, 
I just wish I had something at our 
house that would interest you.” 

“T’d love to learn —tennis,” said 
Pauline shyly, “but I’m afraid I’d 
be so stupid.’ 

“You stupid!” 
tone that made 
pleasure, 

“Come and _ practice with 
begged Dorothy. “I don’t do it well, 
and it will be a comfort to my in- 
jured feelings to have someone that 
does it a little worse, but I know I 
shan’t have you long.” 

“T’ll come,” said Pauline. 

Agnes leaned over impulsively, 
and took her hand. “I know we’re 
going to be great friends,” she said. 
“Let’s begin all over again, and for- 
get we’ve been stiff and unneighbor- 
ly. I know you heard Vic’s horrid 
speech that day. But he _ didn’t 
enean anything. He’s fine when you 
knew him.” 

“T know it didn’t mean anything,” 
beamed Pauline. “It’s that was 
horrid, and I’m ready to begin over 
again.” 


about 


said Pau- 
there’s a 
nesting 
and 
you 
take 


no,” 





they im- 
Pauline 
various bird 
hanging on 


hour 


said Gertrude, in a 
Pauline flush with 


me,” 





With the Cousins 


The following letter is from Hilda 
Rosen of Washington: Dear Aunt 
Happy: I am 15 years old, a sopho- 
more at high school, and am for 
good times in my neighborhood. We 
have many good times here. Per- 
haps you would like to hear about 
them. We had a literary society 
during the school year, and last sum- 
mer, after that broke up, we organ- 
ized a club that.was called the 
Novelty Fortnight club. It met every 
two weeks at the different neighbors’ 
homes The club was a great suc- 
cess. At times we had as many as 50 
people, mostly young people. We 
sang, recited and played’ different 
games. Between the meetings other 





Svuth Dakota Good Time Members 


parties and social gatherings were 
held, like ice cream, basket and 
candy socials, hard times parties, etc. 
These parties usually started at 8 and 
ended at or not later than 12 
o'clock. Eleven o’clock is the right 
time to end a party for young peo- 
ple, never later, When school 
started this club broke up. Then 
once more we organized a literary 
society. It meets every two weeks 
at the schoolhouse. The program 





Four Cow Bell(e)s 


last fact in 
that is something that all 
Time boys and girls’ should 
a stand on. Do not play kiss- 
ing games at your parties. There 
are so many other games that are 
just as much fun and do away with 
that. Some of these days, I am going 
to talk to you a little more about 
that in one of my letters.] 

Sally Ring of Virginia, in sending 
for her pin and card, writes: “It was 
so good of you, Aunt Happy, to get 
up such a great thing for the coun- 
try boys and girls. We are going to 
organize a club in our community 
later. I just know we can have lots 
of fun and good times. [You surely 
can, Sally, if you organize a Good 
Time club. That is just what it is 
for—to allow all the boys and girls 
in tre country to have good +times.] 


tioned this particular 
because 
Good 


take 


When Mother calls to us to rise, ow 
No matter if we’ve sleepy eyes— 

There’s our motto! 
When we 4re told to do some work 
We never hesitate and shirk, 

For theres our motto. 
When once a thought of something kind 
That we can do comes to our mind, 

We use our motto. 
And when a lesson’s to be got 
We buckle to it on the spot. 

There’s our motto! 
We have no patent! If you choose, 
Our motto you may also use. 


“‘® it WO” 
saline of Minneso.a sends 
in games for the state leadership 
contest. She says that she received 
her card and pin and thinks they are 
just beautiful. She writes such a 
true thing about the contest that you 
should all read this sentenée of hers: 
“IT am going to try to be a state 
leader, though I hardly expect I will 
succeed. Nevertheless, I shall at 
least try, for to try and fail is not 
as big a fault as not to try at all, 
Don’t you think so, Aunt Happy?” 
[Indeed, I do, Esther. There have 
not been as many applicants for the 
state leadership as I hoped. It 
wouldn't take any of you long to sit 
down and write a letter describing 
the game or games that you enjoy 
best in your school, and think what 
an interesting exchange it would be, 
let alone the chance of your becoming 
state’ leader through thig means. | 

Laura B. Morgan of Illineis wrote 
Aunt Happy November 26, and wanted 
me to be sure and print her letter in 
the Thanksgiving issue, Laura doesn’t 
appreciate the fact that that num- 
ber was mailed to her about the 
time she mailed her letter to me. 
Do not be disappointed because you 
do not see your letters in print for 
a number of weeks. Of course .you 
know there are a great many to be 
printed, and then, too, everything for 
our boys’ and girls’ Good Time page 
passes through my hands and is on 
its way to the printer two weeks be- 
for the date that is on the paper. 
You see how impossible it was to 
grant Laura’s request. Her birthday 
is January 21. 
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Farm Life Series 


Profitable Stock Raising Six Volumes of 


By Ciarence A. SHAMEL, Epiror Orance Jupp FARMER 


= 
Live stock is the most important feature of farm life, and statistics show a Surpassing Value 


production far short of the actual requirements, There are many problems to 
be faced in the profitable production of stock, @nd these are fully and compre- 
hensively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. 

As editor of the Orange Judd Farmer, Mr. Shame! has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do with this M 
very important subject. Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- HE FAR LIFE SERIES now con- 
ciples that have to do with the ‘raising of live stock for profit. He tells how the -! $ a 
New England and North Atlantic States are just awakening to the realization of sists of S1X volumes: Farme:s S 
the enormous field before them. He warns the West where there are numerous 


evidences of wening productivity. Veterinarian, Handy Farm Devices, 


Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feeding for 


Poth fat etek and dyin Pe Noten weichee? Faliy ke tele attine preps, | | aking Horticulture Pay, Profitable 
ration of stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it will bring # high ee . 

maeet goin Stock Raising, Farm Crops and Profitable 
Poultry Production. Read carefully the 


brief description of each book. 














Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Kains, Pouttrry Epitor OraNcE Jupp WEEKLIES 


This book shows how poultry can be made more profitable. Ample discus- . . 
sion is given to practical breeding, selection, and improvement of business poul- q. This is a well Tou nded out set—a 
try, feeding for growth, for market, for eggs, etc. oan . , 

From cover to cover the book is written with the one aim of aiding the poul- - . : 
try raiser to make the most money from the farm flock; hence special emphasis whole farm library 1n SslxX books, each one 
is laid on marketing both poms, and eggs oF ger = on breeding ms —— f hi h > | a h bj 
In short, the volume is intended both 2s a guide to best practice and a stimulus 
to adopt such methods as are proving profitable in the hands of actual farmers Oo Ww 1C is an aut lority on t € su ject 
rather than feather fancies. . 4 ° 

The essential features of so-called systems of poultry saising, such as Philo, covered 3 all are fil ght up to the minute 
Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 


operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and preducts, are presented so and easy to read and understand. Thev 


the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of the poultry world as 
may fit his conditions. Improved methods of hatching and rearing are discussed 


ne Ange § pad eS cane aes as the seek ar os are not written for college text-books, but 
for everyday use by everyday folks. 


flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 

















pis F. arm Crops re Six Important and Timely Works 
By CHARLEs WitLIAM Burkett, EpiTorp AMERICAN ICULTURIST Each Book is an Authority 


A Practical Treatise on the Growing of American Field Crops; Containing 

~ ot te So on the Serr: ag eer oes | and Harvesting 
i t anagement ands for the Largest Returns. 4 

: This i 6 beck thet is different. a it is written, porn ae Roc stand out on if These books Surpass anything that has 
every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not through dry statements by mere b bd . . | 
— terms, but through suggestive descriptions of the work of the men who ever been put out 1n connection with a 
raise big crops. . . . 

In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most compre- subscription offer. They are a credit to 
hensive manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of Good ~ ” - 
Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper Culture; What Crops any reading table or library, and of such 


for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every Farmer a Plant 


— volume, abound tn appt ae and valuable information for the value you will wonder how they can be 
are allotted to them, and ft is 4 plain, practicaland reliable side, and tele of | | PrOduced and given on such liberal terms. 
ad ay a — crops from the time the land is made ready until the ; : 











ures Given With a Subscription, 
The Farmer’s Veterinarian Not Sold 


Br C. W. Burxett, Aipep sy Fourteen LeapING VETERINARIANS 





This book abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information for the ¢ This series was pre ared especially for our sub- 
most successful treatment of ills and accidents and disease troubles. A practical scribers, and is not o ered for sale, either singly 


treatise on the diseases of farm stock, containing brief and-popular advice on the 


nature, cause and treatment of di , the ailments and the care and or in sets. The regular edition sells for $1.50 





management of stock when sick. 
An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the following, per volume. 
which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. The first half 
of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm a. telling how $ 
the animal body is formed, how to tell the age by the teeth, an ow to examine 
for soundness. The last half of the book deals with the diagnosis and treatment Handsomely Bound in Cloth t 
of disease, tells of the common medicines, their action, and how to treat wounds | - 
and make a post-mortem examination. ; x - 
It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert illustra- ¢ Each of these works contains 988 pages, 18 
tions and a great many oo pee sone, Hyd a age | and —— h d | b d ‘ 1 th lib ‘ 1 5 7 1 9 
attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with disease, and presents, for te oun in cio 1 r : -2 
the first time, a plein, practical, satisfactory guide for farmers who are interested andsom y u 4 ra y 8 y ©, IX 


in the common diseases of the farm. inches, uniform in size and color,’ printed on fine 
paper from clean, new type, and-is beautifully * 


Making Horticulture Pay illustrated, both in the text and with half-tone 
inserts on heavy coated paper. 














How To Grow Fruits, VEGETABLES aND OrNaMENTALS. Br M. G. Kams 


The editor has drawn freely upon the actual experiences of actual farmers 
and farmers’ wives so the readers may feel that the cases presented are largely How ¢ hese Books Gan 
simifar to their own. Thus they gain much inspiration and encouragement. . 
While this book is not to expound methods of mere money-making, the specialist 
may glean many useful hints for making his specialty profitable. Be Secured 
After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers should , 
_enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and adequate dis- 
cussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, water and its control, 


~ Then fol owe a dincuaion of fruit plantationa: and thle care, the various Send us $5.00 for five years’ subscrip- 
orchar its in ¢ é x - 

The vegetable garden be’ treated generally end then the various vegetables ere tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
taken up individually. After e apter on spraying, the ‘volume closes may have for a present all SIX of the books in the 


with a chapter on ornamentals aye home grounds, gardens, the house and FARM LIFE SERIES. 


the greenhouse. 
Send us $1.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
Handy Farm Devices tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
“Comriten AND Eprren py Rore Cos.zich may have as a present your choice of any ONE 
of the books in the FARM LIFE SERIES. 








Every wide-awake farmer wishes to know how to do things, not only the 
best way, but ip castes ene Sarak ont calls for —— « ane 
farm devices. ere any to genious contrivances that inven- me 2 2 ry. 
Sry trscie har tea al tee Sigh wade Ge haps as te | | Adon copies may be hed by paying additional your’ sub 

w . sya 
scribed in thie book. “ty fe = aS PR, pga or east ption on the above t ese offers exclude all other 
here are apters on armer’s » ou ive ad 
and their uses. Directions are given for making things for almost every con- books. Send your order in now dress it to 
ceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, ‘appliances for the garden, orchard, woods, 


house, barns and outbuildings. In every instance there is a clear, complete American Agriculturist 


description and a ay by etre how to make each device or thing mentioned. 
It is just the thing for 
abilities im the practical 315 Fourth Avenue 


mechanical in 
cverrley prea : ; . Mew York soe N.Y. 
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The Melotte Cream Separator Guaranteed for 15 Years 


The Genuine French Melotte Sold in America for First Time 
ma This is positively the first bona fide, no-money-down offer ever made 


on any cream separator. 
make such a startling offer before. 


No manufacturer of any cream separator ever dared to 
All others who have ever pretended to offer you a free trial or to 


setid their separator without any money down have taken care to get something out of you first. 


But we don’t want anything. 


All we ask is your simple request. 


We send the cream separator direct to your farm absolutely without any money down. 
We can afford to do this because thé Melotte sells itself. It has an absolute self-balancing bowl. 


We want you to read every word of this great offer. It is an offer which, 
we think, proves our absolute faith in the great Melotte Cream Separator. You are given 
the opportunity of seeing just how much cream this marvelous separator will extract from your milk 
before we ask you to send us one cent. You never saw another manufacturer who was so open-handed in his offer. The reason 
is that no other manufacturer ever wanted you to know all about his machine before paying him anything. We want you to _ 
know all there is to know because we know that we have the separator that is right. The principle of the Melotte has beeg 
proven to be right in the greatest dairying countries in the world. Now, read every word of this wonderfully liberal offer.” 
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See e = . 

Your simple word that you would like to see this cream separator in 
Frage own barn or dairy house brings it to you instantly. We send you the Melotte without a 

of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither ask nor want you to send a penny. We don’t want a cent of your 
money. The Separator goes direct 9 ee You setit up, give it a thorough test with the milk from your own 
cows. We give you a free trial that /S a free trial In every sense of the word. It is a free trial because we 
don’t ask you to pay us any money down—there ig no C: O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. You keep your money 
fight in your own pocket. You pay nothing to anybody. 


Some people PRETEND to give you a free trial, but they ask you to 


hem your money first. We are not afraid to let our separator speak for itself. Test the Melotte 


Ps 


ream Separator in every way, watch your profits go up, watch the increase of the amount of cream, then, 
if you do not believe that you ought to have a cream separator, just send it back atourexpense. If, however, 
you decide to keep this genuine Melotte—the peer of all cream separators—the separator that gives you 
greater profits than any other—makes.every Cow you have give you 100% greater value and insures you 
Greater profits from your dairy than you ever made before—we will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


/These payments are so small that you will hardly notice them. You 
Only pay out of your increased profits. You don’t need to be without a cream separator when you 
bd ge 3 the s my gas in your dairy house while you are paying forit. In reality you do not pay for it 
et all. pays for itself. 


This is what we want to demonstrate to you. We want to demonstrate 
and prove beyond all venture that the Melotte Cream Separator does pay for itself. Onl 
a few months’ use of a Melotte Cream Separator and you will be satisfied that this statement is absolut 
Correct. A few months and the rator has paid tor itself. It does not cost you a penny because the in- 
ereased amount of cream has paid for the machine. 


‘ We don’t want to tire you with a long discussion of how our 
Send the Free am separator is teade here. You Bess Bon understand this if you 
Coupon now 


will let us send you our free catalog. Besides this free book we 
have another book which we should like to put into your hands. 


Valuahice Book 


“Profitable Dairying” 
nite 
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Send Today! It Brings: 
the FREE DAIRY BOOK 





Jast ask for this book and it willbe sent to you. Itis free. Place 

your name on the coupon, cut it out and mail it at once. Then we 

: will send you our great free book, *‘ Profitable Dairying; ’” tell- 
Ing you everything about cows and dairying, butter and cream—how to feed 
and care for cattle, how to make them twice as valuable as they are now, 

@ how to make more money than ever before out of your cows. This book is 


written by two of the best known dairy scientists in the country—Prof. 
G. i ural College, Madison, Wis., 
and K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winneconne, Wis. 


» We will also send you Our FREE Catalog, describing fully the 
rator an 
ral terms. 


H, Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricult 


% 


great Melotte Self-Balancing Bow! Oream Se 
our liberal terms. Find out all about our li 
terms anyway. even if you don’t ex 


> ust now. Remember—n®2 money down, free trial and —. Ty 
and we let the separator tell its own story. You see with your own 
® eyes why we can afford to guarantee this separator for 15 years. The most sen- 
; sational offer ever made in connection with s cream separator. Our catalog 

the coupon RIGHT NOW. 
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tells all about it. Don’t delay. Sign 


Ptorl 








to buy a cream 


» BABSON BROS., Agents in U.S. 
» 19th St. & California Ave., Chicago 


| Melotte Runs 54 Years!! 


| At the Melotte works one of the Melotte Separa- 
tors has been working every day (driven from the 
shafting) since Nov. 5, 1900, running 1014 hours per 
day—or 19,687 hours at a cost of only $7.50. Reckon- 
ing that @ farmer works his separator one hour per 
day, the 19,687 hours represent (on the farm) a period 
of 19,687 days, or nearly 54 years. Therefore, the 
total cost Of maintenance for the Melotte separator 
for 54 years, inclusive of oil, will be only $7.50. At great 
trials of separators held at Boulogne, France, Oct. F to 9, 
1905, under the auspices of the Federated Agricultural 
pa EE oy hE 
o 

less power—and was Award ed the Gold , = 


World’s Grand Prize Winner 


Here is a small Percentage of the First 
A Prizes the Wonderful Melotte Has Won: 


19022—Prague—Diploma of Honor. First 


198— Reagic- Emllia—Diplome of Honor. 
First Prize. 

Aussig—Gold Medal. First Prize. 

1008 Lazembourg—Gold Medal. First 


ims—First Prize. 
jon—Gold Medal. First Prise 
1904—Heyst-Op-Den-Berg—First Prise. 








1888— Brussels—International Exhibi- 
tion—Progressive Prize. 

1889—Tongres—First Prize, 

1800—Brussele—First Prize. 

1891—Louvain—Diploma of Honor. 

1892—Bouchout-lez-Anvers—Firet Prize. 

1883—Theux--First Prize. 

1844—Weert — First Prise. M of 
SS ee Gold Medal. 

18%—Vienna—First Prize. & 

186—Drontheim—Gilver Medal. First, 7 §OYsuie-wine Petes Pit 

1896—Patay—First Prize. Gold Medal. iret 

Wi-Eenusle World's | Exhibition. 

First Prize, 

1898—Lyons—First Prize. 
London~—First Prize. 

1999—Poitiers—Bires Prize. 


1900—Northants—First Prize. 
Paris Gold M and First Prize. 


—Vise—. if 
He Nachine Piast rise, Gold Medal. 
And no spouder nll sheso prices have been won! For the Melotte is different “and 
better) than any other rator in the world. The bow! turns on a single Sear- 


ing and #8 positively self balancing. The cream and milk chambers are made of 
white bath tab engmel—NOT tin. Bowl self draining. Get free catalog today. 





1901—An 
a our. Grand Prize, 
vnint-Gilles-Teemonde. Pirst 
Hit Binay. Sir Pty, 
pinay: . e 
Brussels— G. and Pirst 
Gold Medal. 





Before you decide to buy any Cream Separator 
arrange to test a MELOTTE along sidé of the 
machine you now think is the best or im 
America, We want you to do this. Then there 


really getting th machine. This is the only way 

eregm soparetan, Then it will not be necessary 
anybody's word. 

know which machine turns easiest— 

i . You'll know which 

which will make you the 


Write to us about the MELOTTE and the 
MELOTTE FREE TEST . We are the sole fae 
tury representatives ip OF 


telling all apes 
Pind out at 
separator 








